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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
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For the British Lady's Magazine. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FEMALE PARLIA- 
MENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

“ French Silks and Laces. 
pure order of the day was read 

for taking into consideration the 
necessity of counteracting the predi- 
lections of British ladies for French 
silks and laces; when, agreeably to 
hotice, Mrs. D. arose, and thus ad- 
dressed the chair :— 

Madam, Lam spared the néces- 
sity of prefacing my motion by any 
long statement of the grounds on 
which I submit it. Happily for my 
‘ang abilities, but most unhappily 
or a suffering and industrious part 
of the community, their extreme 
endurance is a fact as strong and 
undeniable as that, in a degree at 
least, it has been ‘increased ‘by the 

vanity and thoughtlessness of wo- 
man. I need hardly add, that I 
allude to the present state of tlie 
silk-weavers of Spital- -Fields, and to 
the smuggled importation of silks 
from France, whicli has so materially 
injured them, I ama country gen- 
tlewoman, Madam, and possess nei- 
ther the inclination nor the ability 
to expatiate on self-evident propo- 
sitions. Misery almost indescriba- 
ble exists, and the folly of a light- 
minded part of ourselves has added 
to it. Are these facts incontroverti- 


ble ?—I assume that they are, and | 


therefore propose an introductory 
measure to ascertain if we cannot 
adopt means to take away from the 
sex the odium of one of tem. Al- 


though tolerably well acquainted 
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with the stubborn insensibility of 
vanity tothe feelings of others, Tam 
still of opinion that something mary 
be effected. At all events, it be- 
comes us to enquire; and I there- 
fore move, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine evidence on the 
smuggling trade in French silks for 
the last three years, and to report 
thereon as speedily as possible. 

Lady R. instantly arose, and se- 
conded the motion. 

Lady Fanny F.—Madam, [ am 
positively overwhelmed with concern 
at the exceeding sufferings of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of—what do 
they call the place—Spital-Pields, 
but doubt hot that fime will remove 
them. They are the natural conse- 
quence of a change from glorious 
war to lethargic peace, and, in my 
opinion, nobody in the world is ia 
fault except the man at St. Helena, 
As to the wearing of French silks, 
why, to be sure, it is not quite the 
thiny,—though it must be admitted 
that they are delightfully elegant: 
but these affairs should be regarded 
with an enlarged policy, and not ex- 
actly with a view to the advantage of 
a set.of people in one country before 
a similar set of people in another. 
Indeed, 1 am surprised to hear this 
narrow doctrine from a quarter 
which advocates the right of any ni- 
tion to reject a family which it does 


not like. But, setting aside these 


considerations, which are really out 

of my way, only i imagine the horri- 

ble effect of establishing bounds to 

the imagination and caprice of Fa- 

Such a law would absolutely 
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estinguith the intellectuality—a hard 
word that—of one half of us. What 
a havock among our ideas, sunple 
aud compound, as Mr. Lock says, 
— ut least, I heard the words attri- 
buted to him by a lecturer at the 
Roval [nstitution ;--what a merciless 
derangement, too, of settled princi- 
ples! (and I trust the honourable 
louse will never forget that one of the 
consequences of sweeping them away 
wits the horrible French Revolution, ) 
What an unmerciful derangement, | 
repeat, of principles and axioms! 
For to go to argue that English silk 
is as good as that of France, or that 
Buckingham can manufacture face 
half so divinely as Flanders, is war- 
ring against sunshine, What then, 
Madam, can a woman of fashion 
ilo? As I said before, Lam sure I 
pity the poor people; but there is 
no altering the nature of things for 
their benetit. It was settled before 
the Creation, that women of a finer 
mould should consider the adorn- 
ment of their persons as of the very 
first importance; and no law can 
counteract a law of nature. In 
short, Madam, I see nothing likely 
to arise ont of the proposition of the 
honourable member, but confusion 
and a total overthrow of all the es- 
tablished associations with respect 
to silk and laces; and, under the 
apprehension of a result so dire, 
must fake the liberty of voting 
against the motion. 

Viscountess C.—-Madam, I trust 
it is unnecessary for me to express to 
this honourable House my deep af- 
fliction at the sufferings of so large 
and meritorious a part of the com- 
munity; but I trust their own good 
sense will prove that we can do no- 
thing in the world to assist them. 
As to the proposition of the honour- 
able member who opened the debate, 
I regret that a measure should be 
brought forward, which can nly 
agitate and distress the public mind, | 
and throw distrust on the svinpathy 
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and purity of her Majesty's minis 
ters. Besides, the difference arising 
from reform in this way would be as 
a drop of water in the ocean—no- 
thing—-nothing at all: in this respect 
a little innocent smuggling in French 
silks (which, by the bye, is a prac- 
tice as common as the sun at noon- 
day,) exactly resembles sinecures, 
the abolishment of which is so 
loudly called for by the ignorant, 
hungry, and unreflective people, in 
utter disregard of the annoyance of 
the sleek and accommodating per- 
sons who are supported by them. 
For these, and impumerable other 
reasons no less cogent, but which it 
is unnecessary to repeat, familiar as 
they must be to the polite, loyal, 
and fashionable part of the House, 
I follow the eloquent member who 
spoke last, and vote against the mo- 
ton. 

Right Hon. Mrs. C. Y.—Madam, 
Ladies have been decorated with 
French and Mechlin lace for more 
than two centuries, and the smug- 
gling of silk from the looms of Lyons 
is nearly of equal antiquity: these 
are privileges which our grandames 
purchased with the blood of their 
husbands, and ought not to be given 
up; and I regret to observe the fre- 
quency of propositions so indicative 
of the prevalenee of revolutionary 
notions. For my own part, I will 
stand up for Flanders-lace while I 
wear a furbelow ; and, as to smug- 
gling it, as my noble friend says, the 
practice is ancient, notorious, and 
well established. This is no time 
for alterations and disturbance of 
the wisdom of our ancestors. My 
husband says, all alteration is bad, 
and would have the women burnt as 
formerly: since the law bas been 
modified in that respect, he affirms, 
he has observed a palpable increase in 
female jacobinism, He used to say 
such things as these in the male 
House every night, and he only left 





off because, as sure as he began to 
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speak, the members always wanted | 
refreshment, and so trooped off to 
Bellamy’s. Where was 1?-—Oh—I 
beseech the House to pause upon 
every measure which, however in- 
tended, may unsettle and distract 
US ; and, to shew them the way, it 
is my firm intention to vote against 
the ‘proposition cf the honourable 
mover. | 

Mrs. X. could not see that any | 
benefit was likely to arise from the | 
proposed enquiry; besides, she had | 
reason tv believe that, whatever 
might have been the case, there was | | 
little snuggling in French silks at | 
present, 





as follows :— 

Madam,—lI have listened with the 
greatest attention to the course of 
the arguments employed against the 
motion of my honourable friend, 
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| 
Mrs. T. then got up, and spoke | 
| 


and have not keard one word to the | 


purpose, except the brief observa- 
tion of the last speaker. 1 agree 
with that honourable member that 
the smuggling of French silks is not 
so prevalent as it has been; but 
why ?—merely because the caprice 
of fashion is for the present directed 
another way. It might return to 
the same point to-morrow, for any 
thing that humanity has had to do 
with the change. ‘The object of the 
motion before the House ts, there- 
fore, to set the affair upon another 
footing,—to burn in the monstrous 
cruelty and folly of . assisting to 
starve thirty thousand families, with 
in a couple of miles from you, to 
follow fashion, or to save a few 
peuce—if the saving be not altoge- 
ther. delusive, as there is every rea- 
son to believe that it is. But, saving 
or no saving, what is to be said of 
the heart and mind of that woman 
who, seeing the misery which such 
folly i increases, can wish to maintain 
it, or allow those who have less feel- 
ing than herself to pursue such a 
career with impunity? What can 
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— 
that vain, gaudy, or avaricious wretch 
plead, who, in the face of law and 
humanity, can assist in the famine 
of thousands—but ignorance; and 
let me add, Madam, the plea is as 
available by high rank us by low,- 
by the wife of a Chief Justice or a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as by 
the mate of a shopkeeper or mechs 
nic; for, if not ignorant, how much 
worse! Suppose for a moment the 
lady of a minister smuggling silks 
aud laces under the protection of 
her husband’s name and office, set- 
ting aside breaches of theory and 
principle as broad as neon-day, and 
all that, does she know what she is 
doing? Does she know, for instance, 
that she may be ia part cause of the 
misery thus animatingly described by 
an actor in the scene:— 

“We all have beeu educated in a 


| belief that the necessity of going to 


the workhouse is the last of hifinan 
misfortunes to the poor: and, truly, 
to resign their home, even with tts 
few endearments, their liberty, their 
very hope of future mdependence 
aud prosperity—to separate child 
from parent, the wife from the bus- 
band,—to separate those branches 
from the same stem, which have only 
entwined the more closely under the 
wintry blast of misfortune (misfor- 
tune often rivets more neatly the ties 
of natural and conjugal affection), 
—and to exchange for these the 
coustraint and the fare of a work- 
house, is truly heart-rending; yet 
such is the aggravated distress, that 
to get inte the workhouse is an ob- 
ject of great desire with the poor, 
that we are actually canvassed for 
our interest, and that the candidates 
for this ** bad eminence,” for the 
enviable distinction of residing in the 
midst of rags and ruin, are most 
earnest in their entreaties, that suc- 
cess in it is an object of congratula- 
tion. Bist let me not mislead you: 
you may imagine, from this eager- 


ness of the poor, that our workhouse 
Az 
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is peculiar in its kind. Ido not deny 
that it is conducted with évery at- 
tention to cleanliness and conifort ; 
but, to prove to you that it is not an 
abode of luxurions entertainment or 
sumptuous accommodation, | must 
tell you that at a late visit to it I 





found that three persons slept in 
each bed, and that it isnow necessary | 
to increase that number to tour. T) 
feel more and more that 1 cannot do | 


justice to the distress. I wish I 


could prevail upon you to see it with | 
your: own eyes, Come when you | 
please, select almost your own street, | 
ulmost your own house in that street, | 
your own room in that house, and | 
undertake that in that room you | 
will find a proof that our picture is | 
fuint and feeble, Every where are 
io be seen scenes of ruin, hanger, 
and even death. Physicians well 





uequainted with the district assure 
us that our people are peculiarly 
subjected to disorders originating in 
deficiency of food, and that at this 
time multitudes of children are swept 
into an untimely grave by disorders, 
of which abstinence is the only 
cause, and for which food would be 
the only cure. But this is not all; 
there are scenes of deeper misery, of 
darker horror,—scenes so sad, so 
dismal, so revolting, that, did not 
imperious duty demand the sacrifice 





of our feelings, I should gladly bury 


them in eterna! oblivion,—scenes of | 


actual starvation. On Friday last I 
saw a man who was lately found 


trict. There were some signs of life 
in him, but (I hardly know how to 
convey so loathsome an image) the 
vermin of all kinds had already 
seized upon him as their prey. He 
was found on a Saturday, and his 
own story was, that the last he re- 
collected was sinking down there on 
the preceding Wednesday, overcome 
with weariness and hunger. I asked 
him if he had a wife? ‘ No, sir,’ 
said’ he, ‘thank God, I can suffer 





better than many others, because I 
suffer alone.’ 1 could tell you an- 
other such instance, but I must draw 
a veil over these scenes, too sad 
even for description; and, indeed, 
our wretchedness does not consist so 
much in individual instances, as in 
the mass, the aggregate, the immen- 
sity. It is not that some starve, but 
that so many are on the verge of 
starvation; it is not, that a few suf- 
fer, but that so few escape; t is not 
one ef those disorders that are deadly 
in one street, and unknown in the 
next,—it rather partakes of the na- 
ture of those more general visitations 


| of pestilence, which spread their dis- 


astrous contagion all around, and 
desolate a district, and in which the 
general contagion envenoms the in-’ 
dividual taint.” 

Among these most thoughtless 
aud unfeeling of the votaries of Fa- 
shion, was there one who prognosti- 
cated this ?—No, selfish and insensi- 
ble as is’ vanity, powerful as Is a 
passion for ornament among the 
empty-headed and the empty-hearted 
among wowan, none of them had 
ever pictured such consequences as, 
in the slightest degree, attribut- 
able to them. No, they have pro- 
ceeded, like most human _ beings, 
with little enquiry, in a beaten ca- 
reer, disposed to think every thing 
right which was expedient, if not 
formally contradicted, and to regard 


thre complaint of the home-manufac- 


| 
\ | turer as unreasonable; because—you 
amongst some willows in our dis- | 


see, my dear Madan, it is the sweet- 
est thing in the world, and only cost 
(A laugh). But enough. I 
need only again repeat, that all this 
is ignorance ; and it is for us so to 
act that it may not be pleadable 
again. ‘The adoption of my honour- 
able friend’s motion, by getting toge- 
ther every fact on the subject, and. 
displaying, as it were, the process of 
the evil—the gradation froin a smug- 
gled purchase to the starving of a 
clild—would answer this valuable 


























purpose. Our laws, with respect to 
the millions that are governed by 

them, resemble those which an in 
genious tyrant of antiquity placed so 
high io the air, that the people might 
incur penalties from not being able 
to read them: but do not let this be 
the case with consequences,—allow 
us at least a moral use of facts. 

As to the broad and liberal notion 
of the honourable member who re- 
plied, with respect to the magnani- 
mity of regarding a set of working 
people i in one country as ininnleat 
to a similar set in another, and of 
the inconsistency of coufining all li- 
berality to the allowance ofa choice 
of governors, I have only to plead 

Guilty to the charge, with my ho- 
nourable friend anc many more, 
Ye would allow the French people 
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For the British Lady's Magazine. 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS, 
NO. VIL. 

POLITICAL AMPARTIALITY. 
FRANCE presents a curious picture 
ot inconsistency ; —-aut one moment 
every thing connected with the Res 
volution is treason, foul treason, and 
all the actors of the revalytion 
traitors; but, when, it is pasaible to 
draw any favourable consequences 
to government, or execute what it 
calls justice, there is not a smgle law 
made during the revolution which is 
not raked up to apply to the case. 
Thus, no man is sale, ne man: knows 
what hangs over his head: if he, 
happens to spit or cough as he pagses 
the statue of Henry LIV. he may be 
taken up as a suspicious character, 





to choose their rulers, because they 
are indubitably entitled to do so; 
but we would not encourage their 
artisans in silk to the injury of our 


own, because they have uo right to | 


the preference, and our unfortunate 
fellow-subjects have. The parallel 
with sinecure, I forbear to notice: 
itis ingenious, and. those who can be 
convinced by ove of the examples 
may reasonably enough bow down 
to the other. If disposed. to argue 
upon it, I would say that nu amount 
which, differently appropriated, 
would save lives, 1s below conside- 
ration. But I confine myself to the 
question, and 
sex, transgressors. aud innocent, one 
and alj, call upon the House to 
snatch them, at least, from the dan- 
ger—aye, and guilt, too,—which 
arises out of ignorance, by voting for 
the motion of my honourable friend. 
Several members arose to speak, 
but the rapping of faus for question 
would not allow them to proceed; 
atlength a division took place — 


For the motion ..-... 
Agaimst it «-ceeees. 
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Majority «gains! ministers!!! 


aetna mn ennai 


in the name of the. 


If he say Napoleon was a great ge- 
neral, he may be fined and impri- 
soned for two years ; yet the go-— 
vermment recognises all the laws 
made. by Napoleon; but the king, 
wishing to be considered the founder 
of the L egion of Honour, las issued 
fresh brevets to all those on whom 
the honour was conferred by Napo- 
leon for signal services to him, tett-' 
dered some to agents of pelice, who 
were particularly vigilant against the 
Bourbons and the emigrants, &.: 
| their new brevets bear “ for services 
to us rendered.” ‘Thus the king 
| recognises all the events of the reiga 
‘of Napoleon as being legitimate, 
and such as he ought to reward with 
honours.—This is something hke the 
British government, who refused to 
recognise Napoleon as emperor till 
the battle of Waterloo, after which 
he was recognised in form; for the 
orders of the Prince Regent that the 
British Guards should be called 
erenadiers, stated that it is-in conse> 
quence of their having defeated’ the 
French imperial guard on the 18th 
of June, 1815!!! 
THE ARTS. 

The Freneh have lately’ turned 

whalebone to a good account in the 


| 
j 






























o Retrospect of the French Theatre. 


manufactory of snuff-boxes, which, 
with the exception of being transpa- 
rent, are equally beautiful with tor- 
tuiseshell. ‘The four sides are formed 
of one piece, cut so as to bend ex- 
actly square at the joints, which are 
all fastened with little needle rivets ; 
the bottom is in like manner glued, 


and rivetted on with a silver hinge | 
and silver shield. They can afford | 
‘she is told is on her estate. Ber- 


to sell them from three sbillings and 
upwards, ‘The method is simple, 
and requires no art whatever; and 
the effect is so pleasing, that we are 
persuaded it only requires to be 
known in England to excite British 
industry and become fashionable. 
RETROSPECT OF THE FRENCH 
THEATRE. 
THEATRE ROYAL DE t/OPERA COMIQUE. 
First Representation ef “ La Journée aux 

Aventures” (the Day of Adventures), a 

Comic Opera, in three Acts. 

THE scene of the first act passes at 
a farm near the chateau of La Mar- 
quise de Gernance. — Florval, a 
young man of fashion, who is 
huoted by bailiffs, flies and takes 
refuge in the house of Bertrand, for- 
merly servant to his father, and now 
farmer under the marquise; he 
changes his “ fine clothes” for the 
Jabourer’s dress. On a sudden a 
companion of misfortune arrives. 
Gercour, an officer of artillery, who, 
fighting a duel in the dusk, seeing 
his adversary fall, makes his escape, 
but, in his flurry, gets into his ad- 
versary’s carriage instead of bis own: 
the coachman, not seeing clearly, 
drove him home, when, rather late, 
Gercour found his mistake, and 
wade all haste to get off. The 
nearest house was Bertrand’s, Ber- 
trand lends him, too, a peasant's 
disguise, and passes them off for his 
relations, 

Bertrand receives a new visit— 
Germaine, a widow farmer, and her 
daughter Rosette, who was brought 
up by the marquise: she has been 
married afew days only, and the mar. 
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quise has promised her a thousand 
crowns as her wedding portion, but 
solely on condition of seeing her 
husband. He is absent; the two 
false peasants offer to pass for him: 
Gercour is accepted, and Florval 
accompanies them as cousin to the 
bridegroom. ‘The police arrives to 
seek the murderer of d’Anville, who 
is the nephew of the marquise, who 


nard cheats the police, sends thém 
on a wrong scent, and they pick up 
the poor hasband and make him 
prisoner, while the real assassin takes 
his place near his wife. ‘The mar- 
quise is the dupe of the trick; but 
unfortunately Madame de Surville 
arrives, the niece of the marquise, 
to whom Gercour pays his addresses, 
She conceals her surprise, and all 
goes on well, till a violent storm 
compels the marquise to give beds 
to her guests, and orders one to be 
prepared for the new-married couple! 
To preserve good manners, Antonine 
is brought in prisoner: the trick is 
discovered; Antonine claims _ his 
wife, and the police Gercour. Ma- 
dame de Surville, who had solicited 
in vain for her lover, resolves to carry 
him off: she concerts measures with 
Florval, but Antonine has overheard 
them, and all is on the eve of being 
undone, when d’Anville makes his 
appearance ; he was only wounded. 
The two adversaries are reconciled, 
and the marriage of Madame de 
Surville and Gercour takes place, 
This piece has had a brilliant suc- 
cess, and the exquisite music of M. 
Mehul claims no small portion of it. 


THEATRE ROYAL ITALIEN. 


“ Della Donna de Genio volubile” (the Cas 
pricious Woman), a Comic Opera, in twe 
Acts, Music de Porto Gallo. 

This piece is not worth the ana- 
lysing, like most Italian operas, The 
heroine las four lovers, and does 
not find them enough, and falls in 
love with a rustic; in what manner, 



























































































We shall see from the following 
song :— 

Ma se in te non retrovo, 

Quel che vado cercando 

lu verita che al diavolo ti mando. 
That is to say, in plain English, 
** But, if | don’t find in thee what I 
wish, faith I'll send thee to the de- 
vil!” Weknow not which to admire 
most, the words or the sentiment. 
Will British ladies believe the piece 
succeeded ?—Yes, succeeded ! thanks 
to Porto Gallo; and to him, we 
sifppose, on account of his name, 
French gate : we could discover no 
ether reason. 

* La Proserpina,” a serious Opera, in two 
Acts. The Music by Winter, 

It is unnecessary to give the plot 
of the opera of ‘‘ Proserpine,” which 
is transferred from the Londou Opera 
to introduce Mrs. Dickons, on whose 
account alone we notice it. She 
sung or played the part of Ceres, 
which is very fatiguing, and which 
she went through with the happiest 
effect : her voice failed her in the air 
at the end of the first act, but the 
public, ever indulgent to real talent, 
would not perceive it, and honoured 
her with merited applause. The 
heroine of the piece, Miss Barto- 
lozzi, niece of the celebrated en- 
graver, was greeted with warm ap- 
plause: her figure is lovely, her 
acting expressive ; and her voice, a 
contre-allo, possesses finely modu- 
lated tones. She was a little flurried ; 
but we easily pardon the timidity of 
merit. Mrs. Dickons and Miss Bar- 
tolozzi are two valuable acquisitions 
of the French Opera. 


THEATRE DE LA PORTE ST. MARTIN. 
The Sale by Auction; or, the Little St. 
John. 

An artificial flower-maker tries to 
attract customers by a song, in which 
the burthen is, * I’ve lilies for all 
France, and immortals for the Bour- 
bons!” Alas, alas! all this royalty 
and loyalty will not bring customers; 


The Microcosm of Paris. 








she owes two years’ rent, and the 
landlord has seized, and will sell if 
she will not give him her daughter 
in marriage. ‘The daughter loves 
Thibaut, and the virtuous flower- 
maker prefers her own ruin to her 
child's unhappiness: the things are 
sold. A colonel arrives; a small 
picture of St. John is put up; he dis- 
covers it to be by Raphael, bids 
high, buys it at a great price, which 
pays the rent; and Thibaut and Cle- 
mence are married, We see it does 
not require a great expence in dig- 
ging foundations for the structure of 
a French piece. Simple as this is, 
it pleased, and is likely to have a 
decent run, 
AN ACTOR'S CONSOLATION. 

“Tam sorry, my dear friend, you 
did not succeed,” said a person to an 
actor who had been hissed off the 
stage at Paris.—‘* Succeed! I did 
succeed.”—* How! you were hiss- 
ed.”—* It is true; jealous rivals, an 
ignorant public, and the rascally 
newspapers, were all against me; 
but what of that?—do I not possess 
my talent and my conscience, which 
place me far above my detractors ?” 

AVERSION TO THE ENGLISH. 

Ever since the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington (whom they 
call Le Duc de vilain ton) at Paris 
in 1815, the French writers have 
invented all kinds of lies to the pre- 


judice of the English; and, even on 


the 14th of last month, they amused 
their readers with an account of a 
peasant finding a casket, well locked 
and very heavy: he was honest 
enough to tell every body of his 
good luck, which brought the fact 
to the knowledge of the loser, an 
English lord, who sent his servants 
to claim it, and rewarded the honest 
Frenchman with thirty sous (fif- 
teen pence), So far they kept the 
lie within the probability of an 
event, but unluckily they add the 
exact contents of the casket, which 
had nét been opened, —30,000 francs 
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(1,2501.); and, as this fact could 
not be known by them, the impos- 
tare hus oatwitted itself. 

DEEP POLICY. 

Before the revolution, it was for- 
bidden in France, as well as in all 
Catholic countries, to baptise chil- 
dren under any names not found in 
the Bible, of the Calendar of Saints: 
since the revolotion, the King of 
Prussia has issued a decree—viz. in 
November last, by which it is for- 
bidden to take any baptismal name, 
or what we call Christian name, ex- 
cépting from the Calendar, The 
law, however, tolerates the choice of 
names which present nothmg shock- 
ing, or relative to painful recol- 
lectious ¢Napuleon for instance) ; 
family nanie’, not used as baptismal 
rames, aré comprised in the inater- 
diction. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 

Notwithstanding all the ridicule 
that has been thrown on Animal 
Magnetism, it gains ground every 
diy in France, and finds even re- 
spectable names to support it, and 
aitest the most incredible facts. 

Dr. Herhan, a physician of May- 
ence, wrote a letter (accompanylig 
a memoir on the subject, and at- 
tested by three physicians and the 
Protestant minister, as having been 
witnesses of the extraordinary facts,) 
to the Society of Medical Emulation 
of Paris. The memoir was read on 
the 18th of December, 1816, to the 
sOciety, and stated that a woman of 
ua respectable family of Mayence fell 


into a state of somnanibulism, or |! 


a trance; that her eyes were fixed, 
and saw nothing ; that she was quite 
deaf, being insensible to the loudest 
shouts in her ears; and without 
pulse. The Protestant minister 
thought it best to pray over her, as 
he was‘sure she was dead :—we sup- 
pose he was, an Hibernian, which 
the memoir does: not tell us. The 
doctor, though he could not make 
her hear by bawling‘ in her ear, 
2 


touched thé tip of her fingers, asked 

her a question, and she immediately 
answered it. He then desired all 

present to form a line, coniecting 
each other by the touch of the tip of 
the fingers; the person nearest her 
touching her in the epigastric region, 
or, vulgarly, the stomach: the person 
farthest distant asked a question in a 
whisper, which she answered, still 
deaf and dumb, except on beiig 
touched. A cord, six yards long 

was then stéeped in water; one en 

comnthicated with her finger ends, 
the other was thrown out of the 
window, which was then fastenéd: 
the doctor went outside, aud, holding 
the cord, asked her questions, which 
she directty answered. But this is 
not all:—tbe menioir says, that a 
watch was placed on her stomacli, 
and, though she could not see it, she 
told what aclock itwas!!! Thus far 
the memoir had proceeded, anidst 
the giggling of the grave embers ; 
| but this last proof produced a con- 
_vulsive roar of laughter, and they 
would heat fo more, though a young 
member was anxious for the rest, 
and that it should be printed by the 
Society; beeause, if true, it ought 
to be generally known, and, if a 
fiction, the authors ought to be co- 
vered with shame. ‘The president 
observed, the inverse would hold 
good ; for, if true, it was of no im- 
portance to science, and, if false, the 
dissemination of it as true might do 
incalculable mischief. It was there~ 
fore thrown aside. 

| HORRORS OF REMORSE. 

' The widow -Vanove lived near 
Metz, in the same house with her 
son-in-law. Ona sudden he disap- 
peared; enquiries were set on foot, 
but in vain; and the crime remained 
junpunished, and might have done so 
still, had’ not the widow herself 
raised suspicions. ‘I cannot,” said 
she, “remain m this house, for I 
always fancy I see my son-in-law.” 








She removed, but remorse followed 










her; and one day she said, “ The 
fruit is ripe, it must fall.” At this 
time two children, playing in the 
house she had left, found a waist- 
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coat in which was wrapped a human | 
head. Notwithstanding the state of | 
putrefaction, the features were re- | 


cognised; she was tried and found 


guilty, but appealed, as usual, to_ 


the Court of Cassation; which she 
had no sooner done, than, not being 
able longer to support the remorse 
of her conscience, she wrote that she 
was guiltv, begged the court not to 


enquire farther, but to order her’ 
instant execution; which would take | 


place at the time we write (19th | 
people do, 


December), 

NEW CARICATURE. 

English cliidren flogged by a 
steam-engine, to shew that the En- 
glish apply the steam-engine to all 
purposes. 

DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 

It is the custom of French dra- 
matic authors to receive a certain 
sum on each night of representation 
of their pieces: this sum is some- 
times not exorbitantly high; for ex- 
ample—one author receives half-a 
crown per night for his piece, and 
another, wanting money, like a trie 
author, consented to forego all 
claims of representation and copy- 
right for a certain sum down—- three 
giuueas: the piece is an opera in 
three acts!!! 

— 
For the British Lady's Magazine. 

ON BLANK VERSE. 
PLEASED with the jingling of final 
syllables of the same sound, the 
French have hitierto repulsed from 
their stage every endeavour that bas 
been made to give the tragic Muse a 
more natural language: “ ‘Tancred,” 
a tragedy not without merit, but 
unfortunately written in alternate 
rhymes, made the Parisians shudder 
with horror. As to prose, they could 


not be made to listen to it. Blank 
Brisvisu Lapy's Mae. No, 25, 
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verse they have no idea of; and 
should perchance some amateur de 
poésie cast his eyes on the following 
iree translation of youig Douglas's 
Soliloquy, be would no doubt stand 
aghast at the audacity of the at- 
tempt; and yet (strange to say) 
should a kind fairy so dazzle for a 
moment the anateur’s optics as to 
shew him, at the end of each two 
succeeding lines, words of a similar 
sound, his distorted features would 
immediately relax into a complacent 
sinile. If this be true, it may not be 
unfair to draw the consequence, that 
our French neighbours do not set 
the same value on sense as other 


Voici le lieu charmant, au sein de ce bo- 
cave, 

Ovi le chene pompeux, monarque de nos 
bois, 

Porte jusgnes aux cieux ses rameaux ct 
sa tete. 

O gud est solemnel ce nocturne tableau ! 

I] penetre mes sens d'un charme inexpri- 
mable, 

La June, au dony regard, suit son cours 
dans les airs 

Et verse sur ces bois sa lumiere argentée; 

Les zéphirs caressants répandent la 
fraicheur, 

Tandis que d'un ruissean j’entends eau 
qui murmhare ; 

Nos ancetres jadis dans de semblables 
lou 

Sentretinvent, dit-on, 
propices, 

O memorable jour, 0 changement heu- 

reun ! 

Futin jai done vaincu la fortune enne- 
mie ! 


avec des dieux 


| Du sommet de ce mont hérissé de frimats 
_Jeme vois transplanté dans la verte vallée, 


Du 





| Ec tel qa’an arbrisseau que pare le prin- 


tems 
plus flatteur espoir je présente 
Pimage. 
O, Cienx, qui tant de fois entendirent 
Mies Virux, 
Econtez aujourd'hui mon ardente priére! 
Guidez, guidez mes pas au chemin de 
Vhonneur ; 
Si je dois succoinber que ce soit avec 
glowe ; 
[uspirez, dieux puissans, au plus fier des 
Danois 
Le désir de braver les preux de notre 
wlinee, 


B 
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Avant qu'il ait jeté le gage du combat 
Jaccepte son défi, je vole dans I’ arene 
Pret périr ou vaincre en Douglas, en 
héros ! 

The English follows, for the more 
immediate comparison : 
This is the place, the centre of the grove, 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the 


wood. 
How sweet, and solemn, is this midnight 
scene | 


The silver moon, unclouded, holds her 


way 

Through skies, where I could count each 
little star ; 

The fanning west-wind scarcely stirs the 
leaves : 

The river, rushing o’er its pebbled bed, 

Imposes silence, witha stilly sound, 

In such a place as this, at such an hour, 

If ancestry can be in ought believ'd, 

Descending spirits have convers'd with 
man, 

And told the secrets of the world un- 
known, 

Eventtul day! how hast thou chang’d 

my state! 

Once, on the cold and winter-shaded side 

Ot a bleak hill, mischance had rooted me; 

Transplanted now to the gay sunny vale, 

Like the green thorn of May, my fortune 
flow’rs,— 

Ye glorious stars! high Heaven's resplen- 
dent host! 

To whom I oft have of my lot complain‘’d, 

Hear, and record, my soul’s unaltet'd 
wish! 

Dead, or alive, let me be but renown'd! 

May Heav'n inspire some fierce gigantic 
Dane, 

To give a bold defiance to our host! 

Before he speaks it out, I will accept : 

Like Douglas, conquer; or, like Dou. 
gias, die. 


a rime est nécessaire Q nos 


jJargons nouvcaus,” says Voltaire ; 


yet he himself, with all his astonish- 
ing facility, found it no easy obstacle 
to conquer. Having to write verses 
ona given subject, and being pressed 
for time, he one day took up his 
pen, and wrote them rapidly witho rut 
rhymes; ‘* See how easy it is,” said 
he to those about him: buat it must 
not be; blockheads would make 
verses as well as we do;” and he 
tore the paper. If, by blockheads, 
Voltaire means such men as have 
received from nature the fire, the 





energy of thought, the enthusiasm 
of a brilliant imagination, but who 
yet find a difficulty in bending their 
gevius to the yoke of returning 
sounds, Voltaire is right; for what 
constitutes poetry is the skilful tic- 
tion, the beauty of the images, the 
animation of the figures, the power- 
ful and striking delineation of the 
passions, &c. ‘The mind that uever 
soars places rhymes at the extremi- 
ties of dull lines; which in tragedy, 
at best, appear like the ornaments 
which the shepherds of the Pyrenees 
tie up to the tails of their calves,— 
perfectly misplaced. 

If from this digression I may re- 
turn to the French Melpomene, I 
would not wish to be understood as 
lessening the merit of the tragedies 
of Voltaire, Racine, and Corneille ; 
although | do not admire the mo- 
notony of their final sounds, 

France has now lost the chance of 
innovation in her language and lite- 
rature: every thing is resuming its 
former shape; her Royal Academy 
rules with uncontrolled sway; and, 
without the special consent of this 
literary Alropagus, vo new word, 
even for a new thing, can find its 
way lnto the French tongue. An 
eminent poet, under the reign of 
Louis XLV., complains bitterly of 
this mtolerance :— 

Certain législateur dont la plume féconde 

Fit tant de vains projets pour le bien de 
ce monde, 

Et qui depuis trente ans écrit pour des 
ingrats, 

Vient de créer un mot qui manque a 
Vaugelas, 

Ce mot est bienfaisance ; il me plait, il 
rassemble, 

Si le ceeur en est cru, bien des vertus 
ensemble, 

Petits grammairiens, grands précepteurs 
des sots, 

Qui pesez la parole, et mesurez les mots, 


Parcille expression vous semble hazardée 
Mais univers entier doit en chérir lidée. 


Had the despot who lately ruled 
that nation remained on the throne, 
he might have taken into his head 


















































to adinire Shakspeare and the Ger- 
man Schiller as much as he did 
OSsian, and, in a fit of enthusi- 
asm, have ordered his laureat to 
produce, in a given time, a tragedy 
in blank verse, as he ordered Mas- 
sena to drive the English armies in 
Spain into the sea in a fortnight: 
the general could not effect this, but 
the poet might have done the other. 
The comedians, too, would have 
performed the production to please 
their ruler: nor would the Parisians 
have refused their approbation ? 
re 
To the Editor of the Brilish Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 


THE author expects to have some 
ingenious c orrespondent’ S unswers to 


the inclosed questions; and, if in as | 


many lines, the better, as all would 
then be concise. 


QUESTIONS ON WOMAN, 
What's in woman we admire ? 
Why, possession we desire ? 
Why, such charms in her abound ? 
Why, are pleasures in her found : 
Why, without ber can live no man ? 

LUTH A. 

Qu 18106. 





ry Cottage; 16th Dee. 
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The Hymeneal Visions of the Princess Kaphira. 
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neral groan; but his public services 
bore down his private vices, and his 
encouragement of commerce and 
maritime adventure evidently biassed 
the assembly into a favourable deci- 
sion, and he was dismissed to take 
his station about the middle of the 
pyramid, 

The blast which succeeded burst 
on the ears of the auditors like a 
clap of thunder, and a spectre of a 
most lordly and overbearing mien 
paced with hauglity stride across the 


plain. The eyes of this princely 
shadow shone with ferocity and 
sparkled with caprice, but, in his 


veneral manner, there was a careless 
magniticence—in his aspect a cha- 
racter of frankness, which, after all, 
had their admirets. When his ac- 
tions were detailed, the assembly 
shuddered with horror; and, but 
for a couviction that some of his 
most fearful qualities had broken a 
tyranny and subjection a thousand 
times more baleful than his own, he 
would have been dismissed at once 
to the den of infamy. There is a 
judgment which is not to be “sm 
into complacency by this kind « 

reasoning, but earthly awards are 
exceedingly affected by it. The 
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THE HYMENEAL VISIONS OF THE 
PRINCESS KAPHIRA 
(Continved from vol, 4, page 574.) | 


THE Princess, thus prepared, await- 
ed, with increased impatience, the 
appearance of the founder of the new 
dynasty, who quickly obeyed the | 
summons of the trumpet, There | 
was something excessively close and 
forbidding in the countenance of 
this shadow, though its general mien 
and deportment drew involuntary | 
respect. The recording matron an- 
nounced a sovereign of penetration 
and discernment, with views service- 
able to his country, but mdividually 
debased by avarice and mean ant- 
pathies. lis treatment of his wife, 
and the cause of it, produced a ge 


rexcused in the eye of 


| 4 


Princess noticed this to the attend- 


i ant spirit, 


“You are right, Oh! royal Ka- 
phira: the vicious instrament is not 
Tsin and his 
| providence, but mortality judges by 
| another scale, and loves, hates, and 
admires with reference to self. The 
majority of thy cares subjects feet 


secret gratitude to the lion-like 
| qualities of the “sovereign before 
‘them, because nothing less would 


have broken up the strong holds of 
the wolfish crew which then fed on 
the vitals of national prosperity. 
His treatment even of the leopards 
of aristocracy they secretly approve, 
unjust, and capricious as it 
for much bad the kings 


' 
of 
iid. 


cruel, 
often was, 
dom suffered by their ranning w 
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The ladies, indeed, span their beau- 
tiful necks with their beautiful hands, 


from involuntary sympathy with a) « 
| wretched victim of deep “and early 
| prejudice —of poisonous and damu- 
'able bigotiy, sucked in with her 


lovely wile of his, who did the same 
thing to ascertain its probable resist- 
ance to an axe. Yet, for all this, 


the result will not be absolutely dis- 


graceful, as thou wilt see.” 
Kaphira was soon convine ed 

the correctness of this prophecy, for, 

notwithstanding the general sie 


ing and ave rted looks, the dauntless | 


shadow was directed to take his 
station on the pyramid but one step 
below his father. 

The trumpet gave the succeeding 
summons with low and gentle utter- 
ance, and a delicate struipling ap- 
peared on the plain, with a satchel 


of school-books at his back, rag 


countenance was mild and compla- 


cent, but with that appearance of 
langour and Wresolution whic ho is so. 


freque ntly the result of a deticienes 
of physical energy, and consequent 
ill health, The assembly regarded 
him with nitelancholy appr obation, 


which was redoubled when a lea- | 
venly being dart ted from the opening 


shy, and, hovering over his head, 
seemed to plead for him with a be- 
nignant smile. “ft as Charity!” 


exclaimed the assembly with one | 


voice; and this fect, connected with 
the recording female’s account of hits 
general disposition, produced @ ver- 
dict which assigned hima high and 
honourable station on the pyramid 
of royalty. | 
The trumpet sounded once more, 


—** were ne’er prophetic sounds so | 


i 


full of woe,’—and a crowned fe- | 


male, of dark and lowering aspect, 
appeared before the asseinbiv, who 
received her with a long aud em- 


phatic | eroanu, Kay hira Invoiunterily | t 


queried the spirit by a look~— 

‘* Behold ap that spon ttanecous hor- 
ror and evasion,” exclaimed the 
genius, “ another proot of the dit- 
lerence between judgavent above and 
below. ‘Lhat wretched st ndlow, 


which will be infallibly condemned 


| to the den of infamy, may meet 


ompassion fiom on “high as the 


mother's wilh, and called into action 
and expand led by evil counsel and 
strong circumstance. Seest thou not 
‘her hand to her side ?—her heart 
was broken,—her feminine aflections 
repulsed, her person despised, her 
sway abhorred, her principled but 
perverted cruelty at once defied 
and dcetested,—thus, thus did she 
sink into the grave in the prime of 
lite, if not of womanhood. But 
(hark! "tis past:—*'Thou art infa- 
mous, and remain infamous,’ they 
exclaim unanimously; and, see, she 
is already on the distal confines of 
everlasting oble uy.” 

Kaphira had now learned to 
prognosticate appearances by the 
sound of the trumpet, and therefore 
listened with great pieasure and in- 
‘terest to a long prelude, at once 
Joyous, martial, and harmonious ; 
Which summons was obeved by an- 
other female, whose commanding 
mien and significant. countenance 
excited involuntary respect. No 
sooner was her name announced, 
than the assembly rose up, as with 
)one consent, and repeated a single, 
fomilier, and endearing monosylla- 
b'e, with mused afleetion and erati- 
tude. "Phe royal shadow, on the 
other hand, regarded her judges with 
the most satistied consciousness, 

“PT prophesy something favourable 
in-all this,” said Kaphira to her ate 
ee 
Thy presentiment is well-found- 
od, illustrious Princess,” returned 
spirit: © this sovereign was the 


} 

lidol of her subjects when alive, and 
lis little less so of their poster rity. 
| Plow may’st one day take her place, 
land it therefore doubly becomes 
thee to know why. Be intormed, 
sendiiaie: that it wes not because 








she entirely governed her passions, 
or was always ‘ virtuousest, wisest, 
discreetest, best;’ but that, what- 
ever her faults and frailties, they 
never interfered for more than a 
moment with the interests of her 
people. When she did not do the 
best, it was for want of those lights 
which have been granted to succeed- 


ing generations; but she weut fore- 
most towards them, and certain 


philosophic minds say as far as she 
well could, when each side fought 
for vic tory and exclusion. Thou wilt 
judge that [allude to religion, and, 
so judging, thou wilt be right. An- 
other stain is on record, and itis a 
stain, but so mixed up were great 
national considerations in the motives 
to that act, that malignant 
weak indeed must be the mind which 
could attribute it to natural cruelty | 
or mere womanly jealousy. Against | 
these blemishes place that vigour, 
firmness, and good sense, which re- 
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and | 


| "charity of a lady, 
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place which stood the very highest 
but one on the pyramid, The 
Princess, who had regarded the 
whole of this proceeding with breath- 
less attention, turned to the spirit, 
whose countenance wore a smile— 

“ T make the application, O bene- 
ficent genius,” she exclaimed, “ and 
deeply ve the lesson impressed oa 
the soul of Kaphira.” 

( To be continued.) 


—<— 

To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazina 
SIR, 

SAUNTERING the other day to en- 
joy the pleasures of a fine autumnal 
morning, I was roused from the 
reverie which my thoughts had 
thrown me into, by the rough voice 
of one of those sons of Neptune who 
had fought and bled for ‘his coun- 
try’s Ile was imploring 
who, lam sorry 
to say, seemed more inclined to pur- 


eoud.” 


sisted formidable i invasion and oul sue her walk than to listen to any 


erful and insidious disatlection,— 
Which developed national energies, 
employed and presided over the 
ablest counsellors, encouraged learn- 
ing, countenanced genius, fostered 
talents, and adorned her court with 
a galaxy of the strongest under- 
standings and choicest wits recorded 
in the annals of Japan. With ail 
this, see commercial activity pro- 
moted, the spirit of maritime enter- 
prise fostered, and the naval great- 
ness of Japan settled upon a firm 
and durable foundation, But listen. 
The recording female began 
read, and Kaphira heard, a 
tail of wisdom, courage, fortitude, 
and firmness, which the 
from time to time interrupted with | 
loud acclamations. As justice re- 
quired, the faults and frailties formed 
part of the testimony, 
quite evident that the assempbly was 
little aflected by them. The evi- 
dence was no sooner finished, than 
the crowned 


de 
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{ 
i 
| 
"| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
; 


to 


auditors | 


i 


| 


but it was 4 


i 


shadow was decreed a | 


tale of distress. ‘‘ Pity,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘a wounded ‘sailor, who 
has lost an arm and a leg in his 
country’s service; have pity, lady, 
and Heaven will bless you!”’—* I 
have nothing to give,” she answered, 
‘© to those who run about the streets; 
you should be at your parish.”—“ I 
am lady: the heart of an 
honest tar is too proud to beg as 
long as he can work; but this beaten 
hulk (looking at himself) is totally 
incapable of labour, and will prove 
that Tam no inpostor:—no, I shall 
never forget the day the galiant 
Nelson fell; IT was by his side, Hea- 

ven bless bim! when he received the 
mortal wound. It was in the bloody 
fight of ‘Trafalgar 1 lost my leg; but 
thank God that my life was spared, 

for | lave a wife and seven smail 
{children to support upon my pen- 
sion. As for my wile, poor soul! she 
can't weather the storm much longer; 

death will soon take her from pain 
sickness, aud then, ttle oues, 


cog, 


and 





ols 


‘ 
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what will become of you?”—The 
tear of despair came into his eyes, 
and he could say no more. 

Will you believe it, Mr. Editor, 
this lady, though in possession not 
ouly of the necessaries but of the 
superfluiti es of life, passed on, say- 
ing, “ [pity your i isfortunes, but 
cannot relieve them.” Could pity 
reach the heart when the hand re- 
fused to give from the purse of 
abundance ? or could humanity be 
an inhabitant of that breast which 
could unmoved hear such a tale as 
this? 

While I blush for the humanity of 
this lady, I cannot refrain from 
aying a just tribute to the charita- 
bic dispositions of the far greater 
part of our female friends. Pity i is 
a characteristic of the female breast, 
and all the charms of beauty and 
accomplishments are imperfect with- 
out this inestimable gem. T have 
beheld thé tears of compassion flow 
from the ‘eye of loveliness at the bare 
recital of distress; and I have seen 
the hand of female benevolence ex- 
tended, where it was but il able to 
give the boon the ‘ melting heart” 
dictated, ‘This suffering de fender of 
our national liberty was relieved) by 
one who considers it his duty uot to 
let the cries of distress remain unan- 
swered or unheard, particularly when 
they are made by any of those Bri. 
tons who have seen a Nelson die, or 
a Weilington conquer. 

Your constant reader, 
P<8.9 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
MR. EDITOR, 
IN one of the Magazines for the 
former year I observed, latelv, a 
wish expressed by a correspondent 
that some person would take into 
consideration the iuthence of tem- 
per, and introduce it into the pages 
of your publication. This wish met 


and encouraged an intention J} had 











for some time thought of executing ; 
but, sensible how totally inadequate 
{ am to do justice to the subject, I 
could not resolve to undertake it, 
till the accidental observation of 
your correspondent’s letter aitled my 
resolution, and determined me to 
submit the following remarks to your 


judy rinett, confident that, if worthy 


of notice, they will not be excluded. 
Do not conceive that I am either 
allecting modesty, or making an 
Unnecessary display of it; Tam not 
doing either, for 
‘* In man or woman, 

From my sou! I loathe ali affectation :” 
iiy motive for giving words to my 
ditlidence is to conciliate you, though 
no ungentle Editor, to excuse and 
overlook the 1 many faults, which I 
fear, in spite of lenity, will inevit- 
ably disgrace me. 

Temper i is a universal though of- 
fen an unperceived, an active though 
venerally an unacknowledged, agent 
In human affairs: its influence, in its 
full extent, is not even suspected ; 
and circumstances in our conduct 
entirely under the guidance of tem- 
per, and proceeding from it, are 
attributed commonly — to motives 
widely ditferent. Difference of tem- 
per constitutes all the difference be- 
iWixt man and man in their behaviour 
in domestic life: one is a jealous 
and gloomy tyrant, another a tender 
and watchful father; one is a pas- 
slonate and rigorous master, another 
a gentle and patient governor ;—a 

comtrariety of conduct proceeding 
eatirely irom contrariety of temper. 
Petaper is a constitutional quality ; 


hit is what is bern with us, and 


evinces udcontroiled and increasing 
ifiuence in the first stages of our 
being: whist we are insensible to 
the dictates of reason, temper is our 
only guide; and, before a due esti- 
mate can be meade of our capacity, 
or a judgment hazarded of our fu- 
ture abilices, our temper is exactly 
ascertained, with its different shades 








of docility and obstinacy, and many 
of its various and opposite qualities. 
Mrs. Opie describes temper as moral 
and physical: early infantine speci- 
mens of temper must necessarily be 
the physical or constitutional part; 
the moral part is exhibited when 
our reason is capable of directing us 
in the cultivation and practice of 
what is right in inclination, charae- 
ter, and conduct. When we are 
capable of correcting the faults of 
temper, and conscious of what ought 
to be corrected, if we still possess 
but an indiflerent disposition we may 
ascribe the fault to ourselves in a 
great measure ; for, though the pas- 
sionate may aflirm he cabnot conquer 
his passion, or the obstinate that he 


On Temper. 





has not command over his obstinacy, 
vet these victims of rebellious tome | 
per will be sensible that the presence 
ofa superior, the fear of contempt, | 
the dread of shame, would furnish | 
powertul incentives to enable them | 
to curb their humour; and, if but | 
once the effort has been attended | 
with success, we may consider it a 
certain pledge and auspicions omen 
of a future complete conquest. 
Instances of the influence of tem- 
per have come down to us from ages 
joug past, and are preserved amongst 
the records of antiquity as memo- 
rials of those who have long since 
been gathered to their fathers.” 
Coriolanus, a brave and noble Ro- 
man, conspicuous for his virtue and 
merit both in the senate and camp, 
rendered himself odious to the peo- 
ple by a defect of temper; an intlex- 
thilitv, obstinacy, and liarshness, 
Which alienated aflection, and chang- 
ed kindness into implacable disgust. 
Temper influenced Herod tn his jea 
lousy and cruelty to Marianne ; 
Alexander in his passionate murder 
of Clytus; and it was a spark of ill 
temper, blown by opposition to a 
flame of intemperate zeal, that in- 
duced Calvin, although a reformer, 





' duce such immediate effects. 





tv bring Servetus to the stake. 
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Anecdotes of the proper govern- 
ment of temper are uot wanting.— 
‘Themistocles, threatened with insult, 
only resented ut by saying, ‘ Strike, 
but hear me! Asistides, When re- 
quested to write his own condemua- 
lion upon the shell by one who did 
not know him, wrote it without a 
word of reproach; and Socrates 
considered a patient and unshaken 
temper so necessary to be attained, 
that he selected, it is said, a wife of 
the most outrageous disposition, that 
he might perfect himself, by con- 
stant practice, in the exercise of 
patience, Solomon, in his Proverbs, 
in several places reproves a violent 
temper, particularly in woman. Ip 
man, it has an enlarged sphere of 
action; consequently its agency Is 
not so observable, nor does it pro- 
Within 
the circumscribed limits of domestic 
scenes, and “ the study of house- 
hold good,” the peculiar province of 
woman, the good or bad eflects of 
disposition are linmediately visible ; 
aud the innumerable tilling provo- 
cations in trifling aflairs are greater 
trials of temper than real misfor- 
tunes. It shews itself in many 
forms, aud assumes the disguise both 
of virtne and vice at different times. 

Camilla in the drawing-room is 
immovably patient and composed ; 
she will hear malicious hints without 
betraying resentment, pardon faults, 
excuse errors, listen without a signal 
of impatience to Uresome details of 
news, Overlook  deficiences, — in 
short, she is complaisance itself, If 
always i in company, « Camilla would 
always be good, for she piques her. 
self upon her composed good breed- 
ing: but, alas! Camilla abroad, and 
Camilla at home, is a different per- 
sonage. 

Eimilia is kind and condescending 
to her domestic, because it has been 
A maxno with ber, from time imme- 
morial (perhaps descended from her 
srandmothes), Uaat hunuiity is very 
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becoming. Her servants almost usurp 
the place of friends, without offend- 
ing her; and she hears, and hears 
uuanswered from them, impertinen- 
cies of various descriptions, without 
a ruffling of temper. But, if Emilia 
is expected to entertain her friends, | 
she is out of her element ; she can- 
not then shew off homility, so she 


exhibits, gratis, infinite varieties of 


Under pretence of sympa- 
she will remind 
s peculiarly disa- 


temper. 
thising with you, 
you of whatever 1 


greeable to you: whien you expect | 


to find her friendly, she is distant, | 
and she changes her manner conti- | 
nually without any apparent cause, 
When you inform ‘ber of what you 
suppose will be interesting, slie star- 
tles you in the middle of your uar- 
rative with a loud yawn ; when you 
relate something very indifferent or 
trifling, she attects to find a latent 
meaning in it; she hears what she 
knows as if she knew it not; and 
what she uever heard betore, you 
will tind her pretend to be entire ly | 
acquainted with, — Enntia’s faults 
proceed from a perversity and insin- 
cerity of temper, which she dignities 
with the name of independence of | 
spirit. 
There are many Camillas 
Emilias, with a hundred shades 
difference, but still from the same 
copies. The moral part of good 
temper is rare, and can never be 
perfect unless it proceeds trom prin- 
ciple, and has prety for its ground- 
work, A well governed — temper 
contributes to the happiness, cheer- 
tulness, and enjoyment of life: it 
teaches us to meet disappomtiments 
unrepining, to look on the brighter 
side of every event, to submit cheer- 
fully “to the stings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune,” to bear morti- 
fication, to soften errors, to parden 
faults. Directed by good temper, 
we endeavour to conciliate, soothe, 


or bear with the irritable humour of 


and | 
ot 








others: “it is which | 


that charity 
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itself, 


which suftereth long, and is kind ;’ 


envieth not, vaunteth not 


in short, it is a talisman which 
converts every thing to Its own 
good,—a mirror, through which 





every object appears brighter, love- 

lier, and fairer. It iveniliates dlo- 
| mestic hours with a beam of serenity 
and happiness; it illumines with its 
own light, endears and attaches 
every object within the spell of its 
fascination, As other charms decay, 
it shines with increasing lustre, aud, 

accompanied by religion, sheds over 
the evening of life an inexpressible 

| tranquillity. “Beauty, genius, fas- 
i cination! what is your honour com- 





| pared with that of goodness; we 
{struggle against you all, but we 


| yield unresistless to the charm of an 

jamable heart.” 

Now, supposing Mr. Editor to be 
| comple te ly wearted with this unmer- 
| leiful dissertation upon temper, I 
Hinagine it will be a ground of re- 

| Joicing to receive the assurance of a 
speedy conclusion; first, requesting 

| him to mstruct my ignorance by in- 
forming me who is the author of the 
following lines; and TI, in return, 
will relieve him from his penance of 
patience, by assuring him | am his 

admirer and well-wisher, JANE, 

* What is the blooming tincture of the 

skin, 
To peace of mind and harmony within! 
What the bright sparkling of the finest 
e ye, 
To the mulid soothing of a calm reply! 


Can loveliness ot foum, or shi ape , or alr, 
With loveliness of words and deeds e ome 


me 


pare 4 

| No! ¢hose at first the unwary heart may 
gain, 

But these, these only, can that heart re- 
tan,” 


November 17th, 1816. 


~~~ 


"+" The Editor has not Mr, Hayley’s 
“ Triump hs of Temper’ at hand, but 
suspects the above lines may be his. Both 
eapression and thought are indebted not 
a little to Juba’s praise of Marcia to 
Syphax, in Addison's “ Cato”. He adds, 
with the gallantry ot truth, that Jane’s 


es nmunications will always be accepts 
thle, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


or 


GENERAL INTEREST. 


— 


Curtpe Hearorp’s PingrmMace: Canto 
the ‘Third ; hy Lord Byron. 


Tie Prisoner oF Ciincon, and othe 
peculiarities may 


Poems; by the same. 
\ HATEVER 
exist in the personal character 
and conduct of Lord Byron, we be- 
lieve that he possesses more of that 
mental electricity, known by the 
name of genius, than any other 
English poet of the present genera- 
tion, ‘The quality of this genius, 
too, is of the very highest order, as 
it exhibits a strong, intellectual, nay 
philosophic al, grasp, in the midst of 
soaring imagination and the wildest 
romance. Like most of the bards 
of the day, he is a professed rumi- 
nator; bat, unlike the same bards, 
he is never a special pleader. Lord 
Byron deals out his spirit as lightuing 
breaks from a cloud; that ts to say, 
by keen and vivid flashes, which, 
owing to their excessive brightness 
aud rapidity, sometimes dazzle and 
confound while they dieplay. it 
might be wished, indeed, that be was 
not quite so much a slave to certain 
domineering associations; but 
this head we are patient, as he 
evidently one of those over whom the 
described visions will yield in due 
tune to others —equally ardent per- 
ope . fur ardency with him is con- 
tutional, but assuredly of a less 
aan oloured complexion, The first 
two cantos of “ Childe Harold” al- 
ways led us to think this way; nor 
are We less convinced of the correct- 
ness of our opinion by the third, m 
which he throws off every little dis- 


On 


Is 


~- 


canto three, isa far milder personage 
than his namesake in cantos one and 
two, being somewhat more indul- 
vent to his fellow-creatures, and less 
hardy in speculative allusion, Ex- 
cept in this respect, and that its 
frequent undisguised advertence to 
domestic circumstance — materially 
affects the general aspect, the present 
canto is altogether indicative of the 
poetof thetwo former; which former, 
by the bye, have ever been esteem- 
ed his finest production. ‘The dis- 
tinction arising from domestic allu- 
sions will by most be deemed an 
advantage, because all can feel 
them: the few, we are disposed to 
believe, will think differently; but 








cuise that formerly hang about the 
identity of the pilgrim, and acknow- 
ledges, though not formally, to the 
character: Lord Byron might be 
uiduced to this openness the more 


readily, as the Childe Harold of 
srivisHn Lapy's Mac. No. 


“ 


<0. 





a Byron, even pleading ex-parte— 
und not, we fear, altogether geue- 
rously—is still a Byron, and will be 
attended to. 

The recent pilgrimage of Childe 
Harold, most of our readers 
know, has been directed to the banks 
of the Rhine and Switzerland, in his 
way to which he passed over the 
famous field of Waterloo, Such is 
the local ground-work of that mix- 
ture of descrption, allusion, and 
reverie, making up the — present 
canto of “ Childe Harold,” which 
the poet opens with the following 
admirable address to his infant 
daughter. We scarcely need dwell 
upon the peculiar beauty of the pas- 
saves in italics, 


as 


Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fais 


child ? 
\da! sole daughter of my house and 
heart? 


When last I saw thy young blue eyes 
they smiled, 
And then we parted,—not as now we 
part, 
but with a bope. 
Awaking with a start, 
Phe waters heare around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their cowes: 1 depart, 
& 
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Whither I know not; but the hour’s gone 
by, 

When Albion's lessening shores could 
grieve or glad mine eye. 

Once more upon the waters! yet once 
more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a 
steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome, to their 
roar! 

Swift be their guidance, whereso’er it 
lead ! 

Though the strain’d mast should quiver 
as a reed, 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the 
gale, 

Still must I on ; for J am as a weed, 

Flung fiom the rock, on Ocean's foam to 
sail 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's 
breath prevail. 

The poet then adverts to the for- 
mer parts of the same poem, and 
dilates upon his own peculiar cha- 
racter; speaking most emphatically 
of the internal converse in which 





certain spirits delight, —of its baleful | 


operation on mind, and frequent 
unhappy consequences. The fol- 


lowing admission is characteristic | 


and forcible :— 


Yet must TI think less wildly :—I here 
thought 

Too long and darkly, till my brain be- 
came, 

In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame ; 

And thus, mtaught in youth my heart to 
tame, 

My springs of hfe were poison’d. "Lis 
too late! 

Yet am I changed; though still enough 
the same ) 

In strength to bear what ume cannot 
abate, 

And feed on bitter fruits without accus- 
ing Fate. 


Harold proceeds to comment up- 
ov his own untitness for the usual 


, » «) ¥ ) , , > * ¢ j » waral ¢) ee } i" < « : ; ; 
routine of society; and the succeed | Sate Brunswick’s fated chiertain; be did 


ine hints shew but too clearly that 

an alliance with gentus is by no 

means a certain road to domestic 

happiness, 

sutin man’s dwellings he became a thing 

Restless, and worn, and stern, and wea- 
risome, 

Droop'd as a wild-born falcon with clipt 
wibg, 


+ 








To whom the boundless air alone were 
home : 

Then came his fitagain, which too’ercome, 

As eagerly the bar’d-up bird will beat 

His breast and beak against his wiry dome 

Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the 
heat 

Of his impeded soul would through lus 
bosom eat. 


How he escaped from these un- 
congenial scenes is known to all the 
world. “ Self-exiled Harold wanders 
forth again ;? and the first remark- 
able place he ponders upon is the 
ever-memorable field of Waterloo. 
This suggests a very affecting sketch 
of the ball at Brussels, where the 
gay chivalry of the allies were court- 
ing ladies’ smiles, when the ominous 
cannon of the French were heard by 
the Duke of Brunswick. 


There was a sound of revelry by nighf, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathewd then 

Her beauty and hex chivalry, and bright 

‘The lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men; 

A thonsand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake 
again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes 
like a rising huell! 


Did ye not hear itr-—No, *twas but the 
wind 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

Ou with the dance! let joy be unconfid ; 

No sleep till moru, when youth and plea- 
sure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet.— 

But hark !—-that heavy sound breaks in 
once more, 

And if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm, arm! it is--it is—the caunon’s 
opening roar. 


Within a window'd niche of that high hall 


hear 

That sound the first amid the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s pro- 
phetic ear; 

And when they smiled because he deem’d 
it near, 

His heart more truly kuew that peal toe 
well, 

— his father on a bloody 
ier, 








And roused the vengeance blood alone 
could quell : 

He rush’d into the field, 
fighting, fell. 


Ah? then and there was hurrying to and | 


and, foremost, 


fro, 

Aud gathering tears, and tremblings of 
distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour iy 
ago 

Blush'd at the praise of their own loveli 
ness: 

And there were sudden partings, such as 
press 


The life from out young hearts, and chok- 
ing sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated ; 
could guess 

Ifever more should meet those mutual 
eves, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful 
morn could rise ! 


who 


The succeeding notice of Napo- 
leou’s calm endurance of adversity is 
well done. We give it, because we 
trust our fair readers despise that 
kind of patriotism which calls for a 
surrender of their powers of diseri- 
munation. 


Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turn- 
ing tide 

Wich that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep 
pride, 

Ts gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood 
hard by, 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou 
hast smil’d 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye ;— 


When Fortune fled her spoil'd and ta- | 


vourite child, 
He stood unbow'd beneath the ills upon 
him piled. 

While dwelling on 
Waterloo, Lord Byron pays a tri- 
bute to the gallant Major Howard, 
son of the late Earl of Carlisle, who 
fell there. In doing so, he very 
handsomely states that he is led to 
pay this homage, both out of per- 
sonal friendship, and because he had 
done ‘his (Howard’s) sire some 
wrong.” Some of our readers may 
not know that Lord Byron is related 
to the Carlisle family, and that Lord 
Carlisle was one of his guardians. 
The wrong referred to, we have 


Childe Harold, Canto the Third. 


the field of 
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heard, was somewhat of ungenerous 
satire on the poetical attempts of 
his noble guardian; Lord Carlisle 
having published both poems and 
| plays. 

From Waterloo our eccentric pil 
crim proceeds to the banks of the 
Rhine, whose eventful shores, ot 
course, recal innumerable interesting 
associations, Childe Harold, it 
seems, hasa platonic mistress, whose 
company he ardently wishes for in 
this part of his peregrinatton. 

And there was one soft breast, as hath 
been said, 

Which unto his was bound by stronger 
lies . 

Than the church links withal; and, 
unwed, 

That love was pure, and, 
xuise, 

Had stood the test of mortal enmities 

Stull undivided, and cemented more 

By peril, dreaded most in temale eyes ; 

But this was firm, and trom a foreign 
shore 

Well to that heart might his these absent 
greetings pour. 


tho’ 


far above dis- 


These greetings are contained ia 
some very poetical lines in another 
measure, descriptive of the attrac- 
tions of this celebrated scenery, and 
how delightful it would be 
Could thy dear eyes, in followmg mine, 
Still sweeten more the banks of Rhine. 

After much eloquent description, 
and many pathetic reminiscences, 
the pilgrim at length reaches what 
appears to have been his goal—the 
Luke of Leman, or of Geneva. Here 
he throws abroad his keen expyessive 
glance, as usual, and, whispering 
ihe genius of the plac e, receives back 
his communications. These, how. 
ever, he prefaces by a few misan- 
thropical stanzas, which, urgumenta- 
tively, prove nothing but the state of 
mind which produced them, and 
then proceeds to what forms the 
creat beauty of this species of desul- 
tory reverie In every poet—advert- 
ence to topics which conjure up a 
crowd of striking images and fecol. 
lections in reader as well as writer: 
C2 









sieasincetin ORA 


meager ays oe 


is 
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—need we add, that the name and | 
birth-place of Rousseau are of this | 
order?) But whose picture has Lord | 
Byron drawn in the following stanza, 
besides that of the ‘ self-torturing 
sophist” whom we have just men- 
tioned 2 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild 


Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 


Enchantment over passion, and from woe | 


Wrung overwhelming cloquence, first 
drew 

The breath which made him wretched, 
yet he knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

Ovcr erring deeds and thoughts a hea- 
venly hue 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as 
they past 

The eyes, which o'er them shed tears 
feelingly and fast. 


A description of Clarens, the de- 
lightful spot chosen by Rousseau for 
the abode of his seducing Julié, will 
be welcome to all who, m his too 
eloquent pages, have wandered with 
St. Preux over the opposite rocks of 
Meillerie. 


Clarens! sweet Clarens, birth-place of 
deep Love! 

‘Thine air is the young breath of passion- 
ate thought, 

Thy trees take root in Love; the snows 
above 

The very glaciers have his colours caught, 

And sun-set imto rose-hues sees them 
wrought 

By rays which sleep there lovingly: the 
rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of love 
who sought 


In them arefuge from the worldly shocks, | 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope 


that woos, then mock. 


Clarens, by heavenly feet thy paths are 
trod,— 

Undying loves, who here ascends a throne 

‘Yo which the steps are mountains; where 
the god 

Is a pervading light and lite—so shewn 

Not ov those summits solely, nor alone 

Inthe stillcave and forest, o’er the tlower 

His eye is sparkling, aud his breath hath 
blown— 

His soft and summey breath, whose ten- 
der power . 

Passts the strength of storms in their 


wost desclate bour. 


ee 


Publications. 


Lausanne and Ferney are next 
commemorated as the chosen abodes 
of Voltaire and Gibbon— 

| Moitals who sought and found by dan- 

gerous roads 

A path to perpetuity of fame.” 

| The canto after this draws to- 

‘wards a conclusion, which Is an- 

| nounced by the following stanzas, 

| which are excellently descriptive of 

{the singularity, and, at the same 
time (as we conjecture), of the pique 

of the writer. 


Thus far Ihave proceeded in a theme 

Renew'd with no hind auspices :—to feel 

We are not what we have been, and to 
deem 

We are not what we should be,—and to 
steel 

The heart against itself; and to conceal, 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or 
aught, 

Passion or feeling, purpose, griet or zeal, 

Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 

Is a stern task of soul :—-no mattler—it Is 
taught. 


And for these words, thus woven into 
song, 

It may be that they are a harmless wile— 

The colouring of the scenes whieh tleet 
along, 

Which I would seize, in passing, to be- 
guile 

My breast, or that of others, for a while, 

Fame isthe thirst of youth,—but Lam not 





| So young as to regard men's frown of 

| snile, 

\s loss or guerdon ofa glorious lot: 

11 stood and stand alone,—icmembercd 

or forgot, 

| T have not lov'd the world, nor the world 

mie ; 

| T have not flattered its rank breath, nor 
bow’d 


To tts idolatries a patient knee,-— 

| Nor coin’d my cheek tu smiles—nor cried 

aloud, 

Tn worship of an echo; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such; I 
stood 

Anmoug them, but not of them; inashroud 

Ofthoughts which were not their thoughts ; 
aud still could, 

tiad J not tiled my mind which thus itself 
subdued, 


This canto concludes, as it began, 
with an address from the poet to his 
iufant daughter. How we delight 
lo perceive man struggling iy vain 











The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems. 


agamst the links which bind him to! 


his kind. But why is the noble poet 
to anticipate the education of his 
clnld to Aate hin? ‘She inference 
we cannot think well founded, nor 
therefore generous; but this sore- 
ness of mind in the husband and the 
father is not unpromising. 


My daughter! with thy name this song 
began 

My daughter! with thy name thus much 
shall end, 

I see thee not,—I hear thee not,—but | 
Howe 

Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the 
frieud 

To whom the shadows of far years ex- 
tend: 

Albeit ny brow thou never shouldst 
behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions 


blend, 

And reach unto thy heart- 
cold 

A token and a tone, 
their's inould. 


-when mine is 


een from thy fa 


To aid thy mind's deve lopment 


"Phiy dawn of little Joys—-to sit and see 


towatch | rd 
_soner of Chillon, and other Poems,” 





Almost thy very growth—to view thee | 
catch 

Knowledge of objects—wonders yet to 
thee! 


To held thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a patent's 
kiss\,— 

This, it should seem, was not resery'd for 
Ric ; 

Yet this was in my nature :- 

T kKuow hot what is there, 
like to this. 


Yet, though dall hate as duty should be 
taught, 

i know that thou wilt love me; 
Thy baie 


-as it is, 
yet some thing 


! 
though 
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These were the clements,—and thine no 
less, 

As yet such are around thee,—but thy fire 

Shall be more tempered, ‘and thy hope 
fur higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! 
the sea, 

And from the mountains where T now 
respire, 

Fain would I wart such blessing upon 
thee, 

As, witha sigh, deem thon might’st have 
been tome! 


O'er 


What we have done will be quite 
suticient for those who are acquaint- 
ed with the former cantos of “Childe 
Iiarold: and those who are not it 
may induce to read them together. 
fudividuals who are not so induced 
may be assured of one thing —that 
they have little affinity, either in 
their powers or their sympathies, with 
the children of hee eens, 


mee - 


‘The more recent publication by 
Lord Byron, entitled “The Pri- 


we fear will disappoint the public, 
owing to 2 little bookselling manage- 


ment with respect to title and price, 


Should be shut trom thee, asa spell still | 


fraught 


With desolation,—and a broken claim : 


Though the grave closed between us,— | 


‘twere the same, 


I know that thou wilt love me; though to 


drain 

My blood trom out thy being, were an 
ain, 

Aud an attainment,—all would be in 
vain,— 


Still thou would’st love me, still that mor 
than life retain. 


The child of love,—though born in bit- 
terness, 


And nurtured in convulsion, Of thy sire 


The first 
Chiilon,” 


Wel 


piece, the ‘ Prisoner of 
is byno means of sufficient 
ght to bear up its companions as 
nere appendages. Besides, it con- 
ys, and we fear was intended to 
convey, the idea of a formal tale 
connected with the celebrated castle 
of that name, which imprisoned the 
Swiss patriot Bonnivard, Instead 
of this, Lord Byron has merely aimed 
at giving a brief sketeh of the ope- 
ration of dark aud horrible coufine- 
meat on the mind of man, until it 
verges into partial insanity. ‘To 


Veys, 


effect his purpose, he supposes the 





eldest and only survivor of three 
religious and patriotic brothers, who 
were immured in the dungeons of 
the castle of Chillon, to break out 
into a rhapsodical description of lis 
suflerings and sensations while con- 
lined. The stormy period of the 
Reformation is the wra chosen, and 
persecution om the score of religion 




















te 


| 


a. 





the presumed motive of the savage 
manner in which the brothers were 
chained by the waist to the gothic 
pillars which supported the founda- 
tion of the castle. The presumed 
narrator first describes the death of 
the second brother, with the emo- 
tions of the survivors, and then that 
of the younger, which leaves the 
supposed spe aker by himself. The 
Jast incident we quote as a fair spe- 
eimen of the style and colouring of | 
the whole.— 


But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish'd since his natal ho ur, 

His mother’s imave m fair face, 

‘The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr'd father’s dearest thonght, 
AIv latest care, for whom [ soneht 

Vo hoard my lite, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untirved 

A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh God! itis a fearful thing 

Tosee the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood ;— 

I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I've seen rt on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swolp convulsive motion; 
I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin deluious withits dyead: 

But these were horrors-—-this was woe 
Unmin'd with suchb——but sure and slow : 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so teuder— kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a check whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as cently sunk away 

As a de parting rainbow's 6: 1y— 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dun: vcon bright ; 
And not a word of murmur—not 

A groan o'er lis antimely lot ; 

A little talk of better days, 

And little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence—lost 

In this last loss of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of tawting nature's tecbleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and 








less: 
YT listened, but Teould not hear— 
Tealled, tor Twas wild with tear: 
T knew ‘twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 
T called, and thought [heard a sound — 
Y burst my chain with one strong bound, 
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And rush'd to him:—I found him not, | 
I only stirr’d on this black spot, 

I only lived—TI only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 
The last—the sole-—the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal plaice. 

One on the earth, and one beneath— 

Viv brothers— both had ceased to breathe. 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 


| But felt that T was still alive— 


\ frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne'er be so. 
I know not why 
J could not die, 
[ had no earthly hope—but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 

It will be perceived that the sole 
object of this little effusion is to 
deseribe pi assing sensation under hor- 
rible suiiering, and in this way it 
possesses merit; but, in our opinion, 
it falls very short of kindred sketches 
by the same hand. 

The “ Prisoner of Chillon” is 
succeeded by a ‘Sonnet to the Le- 
man Lake,” and then follow “ Stan- 
zas to ——,” whom we suppose to 
be the Laura of our noble Petrarch 
whom he pee in his verses on 
the Rhine, in “ Childe Harold.” We 

cannot say we admire this poetical 
coquetry, and should fike it still 
worse, if we did not suspect, that it 
proves his lordship much more a 
captive to honourable ties than his 
struggling spirit will allow him to 
admit. We quote a part of these 
stanzas,— 

lhough the day of my destiny’s over, 

And the star of my fate hath declin’d, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was ace 

quainted, 

It shrunk not to share it with me, 

And the love which my spit hath painted 

It never hath found but in thee. 


Though human, thou didst not deceive 
me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve 
me, 
Though slander'd, thou never could’st 
shake ; 





The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems. 


Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim 
me, 

Though parted, it was not to fly ; 
Though watchful, ‘twas not to defame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie. 
From the wreck of the past, which hath 

perish'd, 
Thus much I at least may recall, 
It hath taught me that what I most che- 
rish’d 
Deserved to be dearest of all : 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of dhee. 
‘“‘ D; ‘k ess.” og ki | dre; 
arkness, a kind of dream, 
the next piece, and seems intended 
for a fancy patting in the age 
style, dese ripliv e of the effects of ¢ 
total withdrawing of light from the 
world by the extinction of the sun. 
It is difficult to confine our ideas to 
such a catastrophe evelusive ly; but, 
considered simply as such, 
dreary effects of the absence of the 
“ living ray’ is powerfully pour- 
trayed. This poem, which takes up 
somewhat less than four pages of 
blank verse, scarcely admits of ex- 
tract. 
“ Churchill's Grave,” 


IS 


a fact lite- 


rally rendered, seems to us an imi- | \ 
| 


tation of Wordsworth. We deem it 
&clow Lord Byron. 


We now proceed to by far the 


the | 





| 





most gene raily interesting poem in | 


this eahinie ‘tion: 
Dream,” 


it is entitled ‘* The 
and evidently imtends a 


general sketch of the noble poet’s | 


own career as a lover anda husband, 


as well as the similar course of a) 


lady who first caught bis youthful 
attention. It commences with a very 
masterly prelude on Sleep and 
Dreaming, which introduces his in- 
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Scattered at intervals, and wreathing 
smoke 

Arising trom such rustic roofs ;-—the hill 

Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 

Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were 
there 

the one on all that was beneath 

but the boy gazed on 


Gazing 
Fair as herself- 
her ; 

And both were young, and one was beau- 

tiful; 
And both were young— 
youth 
As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood , 
The boy had fewer summers, but his 
heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eve 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him; he had 
look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no being, but in her's ; 
She was his voice ; he did not speak to 


yet not alike in 


her, 

sut trembled on hee words, she was his 
siglit, 

For his eve followed her's, and saw with 
her’s, 

Which coloured all his objects :-—he had 


ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all; upon a tone, 
touch of her's, his blood would ebb 
and flow, 
And his check change tempestuously— 
his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 
sut she in these fond feclings had 


share: 


no 


Her sighs were not for him; toher he was 


Evea as a brother—but no inoie - ‘(was 
riyite Ih, 
} For brother she was, save in the nat 
fer mifant friendship had bestowed o 
him: 


tention to recal and relate a vision | 


of his own.— 


I saw two beiigs in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a geatle hill, 
Green and of mild de .clivity, the last, 


As’twere the cape, of a long ridge of 


such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes 
of men 


Hersci’ the solitary scion left 


Of a tune-honovred race. 
1: 


The next division deseribes his 
separation from this lady, and | 
internal struggles on that occasion ; 
after which he thus resumes—- 


Hrs 


A change came o'er the spirit of my 
dream,— 

The hoy was sprung to manhood : 
wilds 

Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 

And his sonl drank their sunbeams; he 
Was | 


in thie 


oot 
vrirt 
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With strange aud dusky aspects; le was 
not 

Himself like what he had been; on the 
sea 


And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 

There was a mass of images 

Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 

A part of all; and in the last he lay 

Reposing from the noon-tide sultriness, 

Couched among tatlen columns, in the 
shade 

Of ruin’d walls that had survived the 
names 

Of those who rear’d them , by his sleep- 
ing side 

Stood camels grazing, and some goodly 
stee ts 

Were fasten'd near a fonntain; anda 
man 


Clad in a flowing garb did watch the | 


while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’daround: 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 
So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
Shit God alone was to be seen in heaven. 


more changed to the ive of 
this lady to the lover of her choice, 
and the subsequent appearance of 
some pining in thought, or internal 
malady, which preyed he 
inind, wotwilistanding this happy 


The spirit of his dream is once 
marriage 
! 
$i 


pou 


consummation; but which is clearly | oe 
~ | Ov were at war with him; he wasa mark 


described as unconnected with any 
thought about the lovesick boy. 
Then comes the following passage, 
too closely allasive to well-known 
facts for any one to fail inapplying it. 








ee 
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And all things reel’d around him; ke 
could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should 
have been— 
sut the old mansion, and the aceustom'd 


hall, 

And the remembered chambers, and the 
place, 

The day, the hour, the snnshine, and the 
shade, 

All things pertaining to that place and 
hour ; 


And her, who was his destiny, came back 
And thrust themselves between him aud 
the light : 
What business had they there at such a 
time ? 
Another change speaks of the 
sinking of “ the lady of this boy’s 
love” under a settled derangement 
of mind, which, though described as 
merely such, without reference to 
cause, is exquisitely painted. Lastly, 
to use the words of Hamlet to the 
Ghost, “See where it comes again!” 
-we have a change to shew the 
final fate of the boy: here it is— 


| A change came o'er the spirit of my 


dy eann-— 
‘The wanderer was alone as heretofore, 
Fic beings which surrounded him were 
Lone, 


For blight and desclation, compasy’d 
round 

With Hatred and Contention ; Pain was 
mintd 


| To all which was served up tohim, until, 


~ 


AX change came o’er the spirit Of mis 
dream. 
The wanderer was returned ee 
uc Wanderer was returned. DT saw him : 


stand 


Retore an altar, with a gentle bride. 

Kler face was tau, but was not that whieh | 
nade 

The starlight of is hoyhood a4 he 


stood 
Ben at the altas, o'er his brow there caine 
The selfsame a the 


: er 

. Ped t, abu 
shock 

= : 

Phat m the antique oratory shook 

His bosom ia its solitude: and then— 


Asin that hour—a moment o'er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thouehts 

Was trace !, ~hi | th) il it Pade | re Se) if 
came, 

And he stood ealm and quict, and he 
Sj oke 

The tittung vows, but heard not bis own 


words, 


quivering | 





— 


Like to the Pontie monarch of old days, 

Ite ted on poisons, and they had no power, 

Bet werea hind of uutriment; he lived 

Through that which had been death to 

manv men, 

made him triends of mountains : 

with the stars 

Vnd the quick Spirit of the universe 

fe held his dialogues; and they did teach 

To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

Mo him the book of Night was opened 
wide, 

Lud voices trom the deep abyss reveald 

\ marvel and a seeret —Be it so, 


And 


The greater the talent, the more 
powertul the combination, —the more 
beautitul the imagery, the deepei 
the tone of feeling, in these wayward 
andl pain-creating sallies, the more 
do we latnent them. Whatever the 
source of discord or difference be- 

























there is, or ought to be, something 
too exalted in pre dominant intellect 
to make war upon the courtesies and 
humanities. Is it settled, then, that 
poets must for ever be elassed under 
the genus irritabile, and that wit 
and genius alone are excused from 
bienseance and gene rosity in enmity | ? 
All the excuse we can make to our- 
selves for this hind of obtrusiou at 
the present moment, we have al- 
ready made in the suggestion that 


the ‘* self-extled Harold” ts by no 
ineans so resigned under his banish- 


ment as he would have the world to 
Imagine. This supposition implies 


The Incantation. 


@veen parties indissolubly connected, 





—— 


25 
tempted: thus, in the following 
stayzus— 
When the moon is on the wave, 
And the glow-worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave, 
And the wisp on the morass ; 
When the talling shooting, 
And the answered owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill, 
Shall my soul be Upon thine, 
With a power and with asigu. 


“Stars are 


Thongh thy slumber may be deep, 

Y eft thy sy pirit shall not sleep ; 

Phere are shades which will not vanish, 
Lhere: re thoughts thou canst not bane ; 
By a power, to thee unknown, 
‘Yhou canst never be alone ; 
Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 
Thou art gather’d ina cloud, 


the possession of a smaller portion) And for ever salt thou dwell 


of that particular sort of philosophy 
wpon which he prides himself, 
renders him infinitely more rational, 
humane, and amiable; for, whatever 
his lordsinp may imagine, Sir Bash- 
ful Constant in the play 
Janghed at for being in love with his 


1S hot 


own wile, but only for being ashamed | 


it. 

It remains but for us to mention 
two more pieces, to have enumerated 
the whole in this publication. One 
of them, intitled “ Prometheus,” is 
very fine; but is it not partly alu. 
sive to a certain captive ?’—we can- 
not help thinking some lines of it, af 
least, are intended to be so. ‘Thi: 
isa subject upon which we are sel- 
dom disposed to trouble you, ladies; 
so we will proceed to an exquisite 
specimen of Lord Byron's powers, 


ol 


ealled “‘the Ineantation,” intended 
as a chorus to a Witch Drama be- 
gun by him some years ago. it 
possesses, in an eminent degree, the 


tone and colouring adapted for tlie 
dark and fearful province of necro- 
mancy and witcheraft, which is 
generally disfigured by puerility, 
not nonsense, ‘Phe myetic operation 
of a baletul spell has seldom been 
more admirably Stare vested, tor 
gestion 1 Is all that ought to be 
Brivis Lavy's Mag. No, 25, 


SO 


Stigte 
4 


at- 


but 











ee 


canteenegenae 


| VV h 


In the spirit of this spell, 


Though thou seest me not pass by, 
Thou shalt teel me with thine eye 
\sa thing that, though unseen, 
Must be near thee, and hath been ; 
\nd when inthat secret dread 

Thou hast turn’d around thy head, 
Pheu shalt marvel Tam not 

\s thy shadow on the spot, 

Ynd the power which thou dost feed 
Shall be what thou must conceal ; 


And a magic voice and verse 

liath baptised thee witha curse ; 
And a spirit of the air 

Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 

In the wind there ts a voice 

Shall torbid thee to rejoice ; 

And to thee shall Night di ny 

All the quiet of her sky ; 

And the day shall have a sun, 

Which shall make thee wish it done, 
From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to Kill; 
Prom thy own heart I then did wring 


Phe black blood in its blackest spring ; 

hrom thine own simile I snateh’d the 
siiake, 

For there it coild as ina brake : 


Prom thy own Lp [drew the charm 


ich cave all these their chietest harin ; 


} Iu proving every poison known, 











f found the strouvest was thie own, 


By thy cold breast and serpent simile, 
By thy untathom’d gulfs ot gaile, 
By that most seeming virtitous eye, 
By thy shut soul's hypocrisy ; 
By the pertection of thie art, 
Vhich pass’d for human thine own beart; 
Me thy delight in others’ pain, 
And Ivy thry brotherhood of Qa, 


p 



























ee 
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I call upon thee, and compel 

Thyself to be thy proper hell! 

And on thv head J pour the vial 

Which doth d evote thee to this trial ; 

Nor to sluniber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny ; 

"Though thy death shall still seem near 
"To thy wish, but as a fear: 

Lo! the sypee i now works around thee, 
And the clankless cham hath bound thee ; 
O'er thy heart aud brain together 

Hath the word been pass'd—now wither ! 


to the length of our article by any 
thing more of general comment. 
Sndeed, with respect to Lord Byron, 
vers little of itis now required, Ihis 
lnimortality is seeure, and all that 
critics have to do with him, merely 
as a poet, is to compare the ebbs 
and flows of a fine venius, rendered 
more than usually interesting to 

gaping common sense by the singu- 
Jar waywarduess of ils possessor. 


eS 
Letrrnrs, written on board his Majesty's 
Ship the NORTHUMBERLAND and at 
Sr. Hebrena; in which the Conduct 
and Conversations of Napoleon Bona- 
parte and his Suite, during the Voyage 
and the tirst Months of lis Residence 
in that Island, are taithtully related, 
By Win. Warden, surgeon on board 
the Northumberland, 
THERE are two hinds of great men, 
even separating greatness from the 
common-place equivoque, which at- 
fects to consider it as existent only 
with goodness. ‘Phe one includes 
such as flash across time like a co- 
met; the other comprises the more 
wary and calculating characters, 
Which supply dates and eras in the 
progression ¢ of the human species, 
We are disposed to class Napoleon 
with the fie of these, even setting 
aside the erand stroke of fortune to 
which he owes lils rapul dovanfal, 
Hie is one of those spirits to whom 
moral and physical force are. the 
saine thing, and who calenlate the 
two resistances upon a similar prin- 
ciple, ‘Phis bas been the soldier's 


fault from Nuniod dowuwards, and 





is the reason that so few of them 
have ever been lasting benefactors 
to mankind. In the mere warrior, 
its opel ration js obvious; but the 

truth is equally observable im chae 

racters who combine other great 
qualities with military skill, Cesar 
and Alexander, like Napoleon Bonas 
parte, joined various accomplisiment 


and the grandest conceptious to the 


— ; ; . | talent of commanding armies, and, 
Our limits restrict us from adding | 


like him, failed by a wish to whip 
wees on before them. This Is «Ss it 
should be: ambition is a dire thing 
at best, but, were it once enabled to 
condense the work of generations 
into a single life by the simple ape 
plication of pliv sical force, we should 
have more encouragement to devas- 
tation than we have at present. As 
it is, the endeavour now and then 
furnishes history with some meteors 
to wonder at and admire as rare 
speclinens of human capacity, and 
the world proceeds as betore, or at 
least’ receives an impulse of such 
temporary and comparative lsignl- 
ficance, when placed against’ the 
grandeur of pretension, as renders 
it akin to the ridiculous. Men shake 
a few links in the chain of cause and 
cflect, and think they do great things, 
forgetting that either end of it is 
bevond their control, and that an 
endeavour to play the god invaria- 
bly ends in aisery or absurc ity. 
The individual, indeed, if tortunate 
or short-lived, may, like Alexauder, 
escape out of the world in the full 
enactment of is farce; but lis god- 
ship is sure to leave a multitude of 
sixes and sevens behind him te cons 
Vince posterity that he was neither 
more nor less than aman. 

Of the nature of this kind of mise 
tahe, which was certainly bis own, 
Honapaite is now doubtless tolerably 
satisfied, and nothing is hetter cal. 
culated to ensure his admirable en- 
durance of adversity. That he has 
borne bis misfortunes with dignity 
and consis tency is, we believe, gence 
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rally admitted, except by the mise- 
rable people who prefer party and 
rancour to truth, ‘The present pub- 
lication, like most of the authentic 
sources of intelligence, describes him 
as aflected but not overwhelmed, 
resentful but not splenetic. Tt also 
proves What Lord Byron's verses say 
of him, that, whether owing to 
pride, indifference, or innate philo- 
sophy, no man ever stood the gaze 
of national triumph with more equa- 
mimity, 

Mr. Warden, whom the title- 
page entitles the surgeon of the 
Northumberland, thus states the 
motive and object of his pubhi- 
caution :— 

Having sailed in my professional cha- 
racter on board the ship which carried 
Napoleon Bonaparte to St. Helena, aad 
having remained several months on the 
island, the enquiries concerning tim on 
my return to England were so repeated, 
that L may be said to bave been m a 
state of persecution from the curiosity 
Which prevails respecting that extraor- 
dinary character. Circumstances, coi- 
nected with my profession, gave me 
frequent opportunities of conversing 
with him ; and with the principal persons 
of his suite, Tmay be said, particularly 
ducing the voyage, to have lived in rathe: 
uilimate society. 

The subjects of various conversations 
with him, and with them, IT committed 
to my journal, from whose pages te 
tollowing letters were formed, with such 
additions as might occur to my recollec- 
tion at the time they were written, No 
idea, however, could be more remote 


tend beyond the cirele tor whose gratiti- 
eation they were compos d. Buta wish 
for their publication seem: d to meet me 
wherever [EE went; the most minute cir- 
cumstance respecting the present point 
of Napolcon’s career, appeared to excite 
an extraordinary interest, and [ have 
yielded, rather reluctantly, to become an 
author from: persuasions I scarce knew 
how to resist; and to which, Thad some 
reasons to expect, resistance might be in 
Whether these Letters wil 
ewer the veneral expectations of those 
who have seen, and of a still far greater 
number of who have heard of, 
hem, LT do not consider myselt as quali- 
fii d to judge. All Thave to say im then 
ravour ty this~-that every fact related in 


Schild), all- 


those 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 





| quisite 
from mv mind, than that they would ex. | 
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them is true, and the purport of every 
conversation correct.—It will not, I 


trust, be thought necessary for me to say 

more; and the justice L owe to myself 

will not allow me to say less. ; 
Wirtiam WARDEN, 


For the abilities of Mr. Warden 
as a letter-writer, much cannot be 
said ; but if this work be merely a 
publication of such as were really 
written, great allowances are to be 
made. Tlaving stated this, we shall 
now do litthke more than extract a 
few of the most imteresting passages, 

Bonaparte’s person, aud his man- 
ner of arriving on board the Northe- 
uiuberland, we believe to be well 
known previous to these communi- 
cations of Mr. Warden; we shall 
therefore omit it, and proceed to a 
very characteristic anecdote of this 
prompt and extraordinary man, 


On his fist arrival among us, he occa. 
sionally expressed a wish to be informed 
of the contents of the English newspa- 
pers; but, as it could not be a pleasant 
circumstance to him to be made ace 
quainted with the manner in which his 
character, conduct, and circumstances, 
were necessarily treated and observed 
upon by our journals, there was a deli- 
cacy maintamed in the avoiding a come 
munication of their contents. That trath 
is not to be spoken, or in any way im- 
parted at all times, is a proverb which 
was now faithfully adhered to on board 
the Northumberland. ‘The Count de lag 
Cases had indeed offered to qualify his 
eeneral, m the course of a month, to 
read an English newspaper with the ree 
intelligence of the language; an 
undertaking which it is not very proba- 
ble he would have been able to accom- 
plish: but he could not induce his master 
to become his scholar, for the matter 
was cut short by the following reply.— 
“7 well know that you think me a very 
clever fellow: but, be that as it may, I 
cannot do every thing; and among those 
things which L should find impraeticabie, 
is the making myselt master of the Eng- 
lish language in a few weeks, 

The great interest taken by Na- 
poleon in questions from 
every one who could supply him 
with a fact of the least laterest, is 
evinced by the whole of this narra- 
live, Elis mode of quere is quick, 

oe | 
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and it is evident he expects a reply | 
with equal smartness. He seldom 
comments on the answers he receives. 
The following sketch is minute:— 


I recur once more to the person of 
this object of your inquisitive spirit, as 
it leads to circumstances (I know they 
will not be thought trifling by you,) 
which are connected with this additional 
gescription of it. He has an uncommon 
face ; large, full and pale, but not sickly. 
in conversation, the muscles sutler little 
or no exertion: with the exception of 
those in the immediate vicinity of the 
*nouth, the whole seemed fixed, and the 
forehead perfectly smooth. "That of a 
Frevehman is generally wrinkled, from | 





dhe lLabitual museular exertion of the 
tountenance, Which we denominate gri- 
mace; but, however earnest Napoleon | 
may bein conversation, he discovers no 
disiortion ot feature. 

When he wishes to enforce a question, 
he sometunes employs his hand, but that 
ilone; and, were T describing a petit 
maitre, LT might attribute the display to 
its uncommon handsomeness,—He some- 
times smiles, but I believe he seldom! 
fanghs. I have never observed, when ) 
laughter has prevailed around him, that | 
he has caught the pleasant infection,— 
The interesting children on board, who 
amuse evers body, do not fittract his 
‘attention. ‘There is a large good-tem- 
pered Newfoundland dog, who is a fre- 
quent and rother a rude playtetlow of | 


| 


these urchins; and, ma situation where | 
moactiveentertainments are exhibited, the 
interludes of these performers atlord no 
*mall degree of amusement to those 
around them: but they have never won 
‘a smile, that L have observed, from the’ 
ex-impe rival spectator, Wace, indeed, 
shen Bertrand was in conversation with | 
Lis muster, the count’s little curl intraded 
upon it, with a story whieh all her fa- | 


thers pre hibitions could not silence. On 
iis Occasion Napvleon took her by the 
hand, heard out her little tale, and at! 
the conclusion kissed her. But this very 
mucommon attention was probabls paid 
do the child as the on'y mode ot getting | 
gid of her, which might net have been 
paintul to the fee lings ob the fuiher, 


The arrival at St. Helena is thus | 


. ‘ ] 

Gerd rmpca | 
A, poleon did not leave his cabin for a 

full hour after the ship had anchored in | 

tie bay; however, when the deck be- | 


cume clear, he mad his appea anee, and 

aeended the poop-ladder, fom which 
) eat ) tet} 

he qe\ ld tele eVUl 5 ee lait brietles 


Publications 


at the mouth of James Valley: in thp 
centre of which the tower of that name, 
and the only one in the island, is situate. 
While he stood there I watched his coun» 
tenance with the most observant attene 
tion, and it betrayed no particular seus 
sation: he looked as any other man 
would look ata place which he beheld 
for the first time. I shall also take this 
opportunity to mention that, during the 
whole voyage, from the moment the 
Northumberland set sail from England 
to its arrival at St. Helena, I never saw 
any change in the placid countenance 
and unassuming manners of our distins 
guished shipmate; nor did [ hear of a 
discontented look, or a peevish express 
sion, being remarked by any other per 
son in the ship. The ladies, indeed, 
discovered some distress on the first 
view of their rocky cage, but their genes 
ral conduct on the occasion displayed @ 
degree of sclf-possession which was not 
expected of them. 


Napoleon's deportment at the 
house of Mr. Baleombe, his teinpo- 


'rary residence until Longwood was 


finished, does him also great credit. 


Napoleon frequently makes one of Mr. 
Baleombe’s family parties, where he is 
neither troublesome nor intrusive, but 
conducts himself with the manners of a 
gentleman, and a lively demeanour that 
promotes the general vivacity of the doe 
mestic circle.® 


The soldier is very apparent in 


the following account. The con- 


finement of his reading to ministcrial 


' papers is also very courteous and 


pleasant on our part. 
Napoleon now advanced a step nearer 


_ fo me, but without the least change of 
, Conntenance ;-— , 


“What,” said be, © Marshal Ney has 
been sentenced to be shot !"—I replied, 
“Tt was even so; he addressed the mie 


_iisters of the allied sovereigns, but in 
vain : he urged in his defence the twelfth 
j article of the Convention ; he pleaded 
/on tus trial that he was deceived by 


you; that the proclamation of which he 


j Was accused, and made a part of the 


charges against him, was written by 
Major-General Bertrand; and that he 


ee 
+ ee 





* IT have since seen, in the Enelish 
HewWspapers, accounts of his playing at 
cards for sugar-plums, being Inpetuous 
with a child, and engaging in something 
like monkey tricks; for Which theg 
he} the least Jouudatioa, - e 
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Nepeleon Bonaparte. 


was deceived by your report of Austria 
aid England.’-—Count Bertrand, who 
was in the roem, quietly observed, that 
Marshal Ney had a right to save humselt 
Mt he could; and, if tabricated stories 
would answer his purpose, he contd not 
be blamed for employing them, But he 
added, “ respecting the proclamation, it 
Nn assertion equally false and vidi- 
Marshal Ney could write hiin- 
sclt) and wanted not my assistance.’ 
Napeleon made no comments on the ac- 
count whieh had been given him, One 
solitary expression indeed broke from 
him, aud that was, ** Marshal Ney was a 
biave man,” 

I mentionéd a report, as stated in one 
of the London papers, that an apprehen. | 
f:0n was entertained of av insurrection 
Jn Paris, on the event of Marshal Nev's 
ecutence being carried nto execution. — | 


WalS a 
’ 
CUIOUS : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“ An insurrection!’ said Napoleon, with 
a kind of contemptuous calmness, | 
“ Puch! eet the troops under arms! 


Has the Duke of Wellington left Parr 
ae ally do not know.”-—** Are the Ene | 
glish and allied forces stillin the wiemnty 


ot the capital ’-—** Phe Kuglish, Ube 
° ! ‘ 

heve are still in the neighbourhood ; ou 

' ' 
IW appears, from the papers, that tie | 
EBussians and Prussians have retired 


vpon the Khir “That disposition of 

them,” he replied, “is altogether the | 
Tost proper. Gut how is it,” he conti 
nued, “that, among the papers sent for 
ray perusal, FP so seldom see the Morning 
Chronicle 2 —That was a question which 
J did net pretend to answer. FE thought 
proper, however, to inform im, with 
roine little curiosity to see how he would 
rece) the int trifling it 
muav appear, that, according to the pa- | 
pers, a Parisian had been rentenced ty! 
pay a fine for publishing a caricature im 
which be was represented, He permit. 
ted me to describe it, which PE did in the 
qanguoave of the paracraph.—On one sickle | 
of Cie print appear d the figure ot Louis | 
AVOUT. surrounded by lis tanh 

the inscription, *’Phis as well? end, on 
the etter side, that of Napoleon attended | 
by his famils, with the motto, ‘This: is 
better !--"" Pa said le, ** what non 
acnse! but such trash will be propagates 
from me idie p ol 
avith this 
apart wiit, 


ee 


Ve livenece, as 


’ 


Iv, With 


. 


, 


or ’ 
reiiadl 


other 2” and 
retired to his 


ivi Oi 


ohservadon he 


ry. . * . 
he tollowing passage Is curious, 
and attords 


— ie 


a spitted lesson on sul- 
qice and cowardice.— 
} . ! 
Peo not recollect whether, in any of | 
mry former deci rs, f ancntironed, from the | 
z ! 


@uiLeisiy of this geuieman, why is the 


9° 


~ 


emanuensis of the historian, that Bona- 
parte was seriousl? and laboriously en 
gaged in writing the annals of his ite. I 
had already been informed by the same 
person, that the Campaigns of Egypt 
and Italy, and what he styles My Reign 
ofan Flundred Days, or some suclt title, 
were completed, and that the interme. 
diate periods were ina progressive state, 
l was looking forward to a 
very curious mornivg, and hugging Mmy- 
elf on the approaching view of such 
Banuseripts as were to be unfolded to 
me; but this expectation was disape 
pointed by a message from Napoleon to 
attend him in his room. As PT hnew that 
my visit would not be one of mere ces 
remony, LT prevailed upon my companion 
tu accompany me, as his interpretations 
are always givea with such aptitude and 
perspicuity, and besides afford ime time 
to arrange my answers, There was some 
little finesse emploved in’ making this 
aranecement, as the forms ot the coure 
aut de are most re specttully Ob. 
erved by the attendants ont. 

On enti he room L observed thé 
back of a sofa turned towards me; and, 
on advancing, Tsaw Napoleon laving at 
full length on it, with his left arm hane- 
ing over the upper part. The glave of 
light was excluded by a Venetian blind, 
and before him there was atable covered 
with books, Tcould distinguish among 


} " . 
thereiore 


bd 
‘ 
meWo oa 


ring t 


them some fine bound volumes on the 
French Kevolvutiou. The heat of the 
day had occasioned him to dismantia 
himself of coat and waisteoat. The 
moment his cye met mine he started up, 
and exciaimed in’ Enelish, “Ah! Wave 
den, how do you do?” IT bowed in re- 


turn; waen he stretehed out his hand, 
Saving, °° l have got a tever.’ lL imme. 

ly apphed my hand to the wrist, 
and observing, both from the regularity 
of the pulsation and the jocular expres- 
lou of his Coupten » that he was exe 

we oa hit lis pleasantry, 
expressed my wish that his health might 
always remain the same, He then gave 


ceil 


HCE 


ere! e of 


me a familiar tap on the 


cheek with the 
back of his hand, and desired me to mo 
mito ihe middle of the room, as he bad 
vinetuig to say to me, L now conctia. 
tual 1-Lim oon the preservation of his 
health, and complimented him at the 
same time on the progress he appear tl 
to Liawe made am the Eneli-h lauvuage, 


* | certamly enjoy,” he said, “a very 
hh | aitvibute 


which 
‘ t res en 


health 
! 


: ; 
wood state of 


t a Ti ys ‘es 
that LT teel as af 


to OOS ¢ ryvance 
Viv appetite is sueh i 
neot the day, bat I 
micals, 


could eat at anvt 
am revuiar at! 
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iN aud always 
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sides I never, as you know, drink strong 
wines, With respect to the English lan- 
guage,” he continued, “ T have been very 
diligent: I now read your newspapers 
with ease, and must own that they af- 
ford me no inconsiderable amusement. 
They are occasionally inconsistent, and 
sometimes abusive—In one paper I am 
ealled a Lear, in another a tyrant, ina 
third a monster, and in one of them, 
which Lreaily did not expect, Tam de- 
stroyed asa coward ; but it turned out, 
afterall, that the writer did not accuse 


me of avoiding danger in the field of 


battle, or flying from an ¢ hemy, or tear- 
ing to look at the menaces of tate and 
fortune: it did not charge me with want- 


ing presence of mind in the hurry of 


battle, and in the suspence of conflicting 
armies. No such thing; I wanted cou- 
rage, it seems, because I did not coolly 


take a dose of poison, or throw myself 


Into the sea, or blow out my brains. The 
editor most certainly misunderstands me 

I lave at least tvo much courage fot 
that.” 


Napoleon condescended to justify 


himself from the imputed murder of 


Captain Wright, in a conversation 
with Mr. Warden. He very natu- 
rally asked, what was so formidable 
in Captam Wright to induce him to 
such acrime. Of all men,” said 
he, with rapidity, “ le was the per- 
son whom [| most desired to. live. 
Whenee could L have procured so 
able un evidence as he would have 
proved on the trial of the conspira- 
tors he brought over?” 

[tis impossible fur us to give at 


leneth the voluntary conversation of 


Napoleon on the execution of the 
Duke d’'Englien. It is very simple 
wnd empliatic: the most extraordi- 
nary part of the narrative is his 
attobuting the deed to the earnest 
advice of ‘Palleyrand, to which he 
states he was not a willing convert, 
though finally convinced of the ne- 
cessity of following it. “Polleyvand 
is also described as concealing a let- 


~ 


ter from the duke, begging for life, 
until he was executed: the last fact, 
however, Was uot stated by Napoleon 
himself’, 

li Mr. Warden's narrative 13 to be 
credited, the fact of poisoning his 
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sick soldiers in Egypt is thus fo 
stand on record for ever. Napoleon 
is supposed to speak— 


“ The Turks were numerous and pows 
erful, and their cruelty proverbial 
throuzhout the army. Their practice of 
mutilating and barbarously treating their 
Christian prisoners, in particular, was 
well known among my troops, and had a 
preservative influence on my mand and 
conduet; and I do affirm, that there 
were only seven sufferers whom circum. 
stances compelled me to leave as short 
lived sufferers at Jaffa. They were in 
that stage of the disease which rendered 
their removal utterly impracticable, ex- 
clusive of the dissemination of the disease 
among the healthy troops. Situated as I 
was, IT could not place them under the 
protection of the English; I therefore 
desired to see the senior medical ofheer, 
and observing to him that the afflictions 
ot their disease would be ernelly aggras 
vated by the conduct of the Turks to- 
wards them, and that it was impossible 
to continue in possession of the town, E 
desired him to give me his best advice on 
the occasion. I said, tell me what is to 
be done? He hesitated for some time, 
and then repeated, that these men, who 
were the objects of my very paintul so. 
heitude could not survive forty eight 
hours. I then suggested (what appeared 
to be his opinion, though he might not 
choose to declare it, but wait with the 
trembling hope to receive it from me,) 
the propriety, because I felt it would be 
humanity, to shorten the sufferings of 
these seven men by administering epiwn, 
Such a relief, [ added, ina similar situe 
ation, L should anxiously solicit fos 
myself. But, rather contrary to my ex- 
pectation, the proposition was opposed, 
and consequentiy abandowed. Laccords 
ingly halted the army one day longer 
than TL intended; and, on my quitting 
Jatta, leftt.a strong rear-guard, who con. 
tinucd in that city til the third day. At 
the expiration of that period, an officer's 
report reached me that the men were 
dead.”’—** Then, general,” [ could not 
resist exclaiming, “ no opium was given.” 

The emphatic answer I received was, 
* No, none! A report was brought me 
that the men died before the rear-ouard 
had evacuated the city.” : 

I again interrupted him by mentioning 
that Sir Sydney Smith, when he atier- 
wards entered Jatha, found one or two 
hrenchmen alive.—* Well,” he answer- 
ed, “that after all may be possible!” 

li was, I think, at this period of the 


ce nversation that he stated his being in 


posstsclob OF a letter from Sir Syduey 
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Napolcon Boncparte. 


Smith, written in very complimentary 
language, which expressed the writer's 
astonishment, as well as praise, on the 
accommodations which were contrived 
and executed to transport the French 
Sick and wounded trom Acre to Jatia, 
aud thence across the desert. 

The disputed military execution 
of the Turks he detailed in the fol- 
lowing terms: his reasons for the 
Ipfiuimanity are those of 

' 2 ' “te b | * 
We detest them; but tsa, Woar- 


re 


saw, aud many other places, prove 
their prevalence tn arunes, Napo- 
Jeon is again the speaker— 

“Yon have read, without donbt, of 
my ordering the Turks to be shot at 
Jatta.”- — Yes, ind om a.” i repli “<, s. j 
has often heard of that massacre tm 
ncland: it was a general topie at the 


time, and treated asa British mind never 
fails to treat subjects of that deserip- 
tion.” He then l, “At the 
period in question General Dessarx wa 
lett in Upper Egypt, and Webla an the 
Vicinity of Danvetta. T lett Cairo, and 
traversed the Arabian desert, in order to 
unite my force with that of the latter at 
Elarish. The town was attacked, and a 
capitulation suececded. Many prisoners 
were found, on examination, to be na- 


proceed 


tives ot the mountains and mhabitants of 


Mount ‘Vabor, bat chietly ef Nazareth. 
They immediately released, on 
their agrecing to go quietly to thei 
homes; at the same time they were recom. 
mended to acqaaint their conntrymen, 
the Napoleses, that the French were bo 
longer their enemres, ualess they were 
found in arms assisting the pacha. When 
this ceremony was concluded, the army 
proceeded on its march towards Jatia. 
Gaza surrendered on the route, That 
city, on the first view of bore a tor- 
midable appearauce, and the garrison 
was considerable, It was stimmoned to 
surrender: when the otheer, who bore 
my flag of truce, was no sooner passed 
than his head 


vere 


it, 


the citv-wall, was inhu- 
manly struck off, fixed upon a pole, and 
msultingly exposed to the view of the 


French amy. At the sight of this horrid 
and unc wpe ’ ted abject, the tidienation 
of the soldiers Knew no bounds: thes 
Were perfectly infuriated; and, with the 
most eager impatience, demanded to be 


led on to the storm, ‘The attack was 
dreadful, and the carnage excecded any 
action L had then witnessed. We car- 
ried the place, and it required all may 


etlorts and influence to restrain the fury 
of the enraged soldiers, At Iongth I 


{ 
| 
| 


a soldier, 


Sl 


succeeded, and night clo¢ed the sangui- 
nary At the dawn of the follow. 
ing morning a report was brought me 
that five hundred men, chietly Napoleses, 
who had lately tormed a part of the 
varrison of El-Arish, and to whom I had 
atew days before given liberty on con. 
dition return to their 
homes, were actually tound and recog. 


scene, 


that they should 


nised amoug the prisoners. On this fact 
being mdubitalb ¥ asee ctu d, H ordered 
the five hundred men to be drawn out 
and instantly shot.”’--In the course of 


ion his anniety appeared to 
that L should be satistied of 
uih of every part of Lis narrative, 
uid he continually interrupted it to ask 
me i TP perfectly comprehended him, 
He was, however, patience itself when 
i made any observation expressive of 


. . * ? 
Oui CONVersa 
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ic 
lourbis or unfavourable opimions propa- 
vated in’ England, and, whenever L ap- 
peared embarrassed for an answer, gave 
ine time to reflect. 


The first philosophy, that of ac- 
comimodating mind to circumstance, 
Napoleon certainly POssesses TT au 
eminent degree. 


I observed to him that, considering 
active lite he (had) led, it did not 
ippear that he took sufficient exercise to 
preserve himself ina right state of health, 
He replied, “ My rides, indeed, are too 
confined ; but the being accompanied by 
an officer is so very disagreeable to me, 
that L must be content to sutter the con- 
sequences ofabridging them, However, 
lL feel no meonvenience from the want of 
exercise. Man can accustom himsclt to 
privations, At one period of my lite I 
was many hours on horseback every day, 
fur six years; and I was once eighteen 
months without passing from the house,” 

He now returned to the grievance of 
bem watched by an officer. “ You are 
vequainted,” said he, “ with the island 
of St, Helena, and must be sensible that 
a centinel, placed on either of these hills, 
can command the sight of me from the 
moment T quit this house till Preturn to 
if fi an officer or soldier placed ou 
that height will not content your gover- 
nor, Why not place ten, twenty, a troop 
ol Let them never lose sight 
of me, only keep an officer trom my 
side!” 


! 
tie 


aravzoons. 


His discrimination in this way is 
peculiarly refined, When invited to 
a public dinner by the governor to 
meet the Countess of Loudon, he 





‘returned uo answer; and, when My, 
2 





= 


Warden expressed his regret, he 
shewed his sense of the difference 
between an invitation to gratify cu- 
riosity and a civility to himself.— 
What, go to dinuer with perhaps 
a file of soldiers to cuard me! they 
could not expect me to accept this 
invitation, ‘The distance is consi- 
derable, and the hour unseasonable; 
and I have almost relinquished the 
idea of exceeding my chain, accom- 
panied as T must be by an officer. 
The following is a very striking 
trait, and shews in strong colours 
the courage and decision of this un- 
common man in great emergencies, 


“ ave you ever seen a case of the 
plague:’"—* Never.”—* Do you know 


the disease ?"——“ My a hnowledge all 


it proc eeds fiom what UT have read.” 
‘The army of Egypt suffered mach trom 
it . and [ had some difficulty in sapport- 
ing the spirits of many ot those who re- 
mained tree from it. Yet tor two years 
IT contrived to Keep my soldiers ignorant 
of what Lmyself knew. ‘The disease can 
Only be communicated through the or- 
ghos of respiration.’ replied, that I 
had understood actual ge would 
convey it.—‘ No,” he said, “1 visited 
the hospitals constantly, and tonched the 
bodies of the sick to give confidence to 
their attendants; being convinced, by 
ebservation, that the disease could only 
be communicated by the lungs. At the 
same Ume [always took the precaution 
of vistling after a meal anda tew glasses 


of wine, placing myscif on the side of 


the infected person from which the wind 
blew.” 

Napoleon declined giving any opi- 
nion of the mulitary falents of the 
Duke of Wellington, but supply by 
aflording no answer to a question on 
the subject, though without the 





ee 





slichtest appearance of anger at its | 


being put "The Quarterly Review 
criticisms are thus disposed of, 


‘You mentioned a Review; what does 
it contain :’——** Criticisins on ac w publi- 
cations as they appear; and this number 
observes upon three publications that 
relate to you: one in Aran supr by a 
lieutenant of the Belleropho “© What 
could he find on ry subject ee work up 
into a book 2? —* [am almost ashamed. 
g: seatlict to ; cept to you the tash these 
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publications contain; indeed, it surprised 
me that so respectable a work as this 
Review should condescend to notice 
them, and quote such silly falsehoods!!! 
It contains, among other misinformation, 
accounts of your conduct and demeanour 
while you resided at the Briars. You 
will judge of the ingenuity of its inven- 
tions, when Ladd that it mentions your 
being angry with one of the little girls 
because slie was ignorant of your coin, 
the Napoleon. You are also represented, 
on the same authority, as having been in 
a great rage with one of her brothers fox 
having shewn you the picture of the 
Great Mogul on a pack of cards. Nay, 
sir, M. de las Cases does not escape ; for 
he is sent to a sideboard to play at patt- 
ence, until the new pack would de al with 
more facility..—* Your editers,” said 
Napoleon, “ are infinitely amusing.” 

A day of Bonaparte’s sovereignty 
in Paris is thus described by Ber- 
trand :— 


‘At six in the morning he would be 
examining a Russian dispatch; at seven, 
the same from Vienna; at eight, he might 
Visit a work of art; at ten, a review suc- 
eceded; at twelve, the reception of some 
department; at one, the affairs of the 
army ; at four, a prefect demanded andi- 
ence; at six, perhaps, he had appointed 
to meet the empress, whom he would 
treat with every mark of kindness and 
affection—admue, with a Parisian gal- 
lantry, the embroidery of her gown, “the 
folds of her robe, the flowers on her hair, 
or the display of jewels on her person ; 
while he would continue devoted to her 
till public business again required his 
attention, to which he was ever in astate 
of preparation.” 

——Count de las Cases continued :— 
‘“* Hie never speaks of himself, he never 
mentions his achievements. OF money 
he is totally regardless ; aud he was not 
known to express a regret for auy part 
othis treasure but the di: nyt necklace 
which he wore constantiy in his neck- 
cloth, because it was the , wife of his sister 
Horte nse, Whom he tenderly loved.” 
This he lost after the battle of W shai 


Mr. Warden is another example of 
the effects of the ingratiating talents 
of Napoleon; for he evidently ad- 
mnires him, and as evidently discovers 
that such is the case with all who 
approach him. The low and indis- 


criminate abuse heaped on him by 
those who cannot stigmatise his bad 
qualities without descending to falgee 
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hood, is despicable in the extreme. 
For our own parts, we have a total 
objection to rilit: ry sovereigns, one 
and all; but we caunot satirise the | 
whole of E urope, by describing as a 


Fragments, Anecdotes, and Remains, illustrative of Woman. 
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monster 





hensiou only, the c 


captive of a quarter 
of the globe. 
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ERAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
CHARACTER, 


HER CONDUCT, 


AND REMAINS, 
WOMAN, 
AND ATTAINMENTS. 
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PAXUIERE is a very decided differ- 

ence between the feminine letter- 
writers of France and England ; and 
we believe that, for certain delicate 
turns of expression and shades of 
meaning, the former 
the advantage. They may also be 
more dextrous in retracing certain 
of the finer folds of mind and dou- 
blings of spirit, which spring up in 


| 
i 


a 


polite society where all the passions | 


exist, but would blush to exhibit 
themselves without a veil, In this 
society, too, the French assume a 
more decided part than the English 
women; almost every one of the 
former, of any pretension, being, as 
it were, the centre of a little system, 
to every part of which she is the 
source of light and life. All this 
has created a tone, a language, and 
a sentiment in the polished female 
correspondence of France, which is 
seldom found in that of any other 
nation: yet, elegant, vivacious, acute, 
and refined as it is, it occasionally 
produces a strong feeling of s: itiety 
and weariness from want of sub- 
stance. The foundation of a great 
part of the ingenuity is like that of 
a house of cards,—the slightest 
breathing of reason affects it, and 
away flies the superstructure. The 
epistolary fabric of an accomplished 
English woman may not always dis- 
cover the same elegauce and com- 
plexity iu its contour and finish, but 
there is generally more of strength, 


solidity, and practical application, to 
Britien Lapy’s Mag. No.5, 





supply their place. Nor are the best 
of our lady-writers at all deficient 
in the sprightliness, penetration, and 
delicacy of their fair rivals. To 


| speak of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 


may possess 


tague would be superfluous: with- 
out appealing to so celebrated a 
name, there are many others which 
may be mentioned as eminent exam- 
ples of the truth of our position. 
The writer of the following letter is 
one of them; and, though we sus- 
pect that both that and some more 
by the same hand, from Dr. Birch’s 
MS. collection in the British Mu- 
seum, have been published before, 
it is in a scattered way; and, as it is 
the object of our Miscellany to col- 
lect these little testimonies of female 
talent, we hesitate not to reprint 
them. The fair writer’s mode of 
alluding to Sir Philip Sidney, in our 
first selection, is peculiarly happy ; 

and her imitation of the style of his 
“ Arcadia,” while writing from the 
spot on which he penned it, delicately 
humourous and pleasingly correct. 

MISS CATHERINE TALBOT TO THE HON, 

MISS CAMPBELL. 
“ Saturday, August 21, 1756. 

“ If you and your good aunt have 
the vanity to imagine that I have not 
vet met with better company than I 
parted from on Friday night, yours 
has the like common fate “of ail va- 
nity, to be much mistaken ; and in 
this you yourselves will own when I 
tell you what follows. 


“ Know, then, and envy me, that 
E 


ar 


and a driveller a man who 
| was evidently the choice of a nation, 
and who is made, and from appre- 
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I have knelt before Cwsar, and em- 
braced the amiable Horace, whose 
person is as agreeable as his writ- 
ings. I have seen Cicero. struck 
dumb by age, and reproved the 
dreadful Nero without fearing his 
frowns. I have prostrated myself 
before the conqueror of the world, 
and been with his Aristotle in the 
schools of the philosophers, wherein 
Socrates, virtue, and wisdom, are 
hid under the most disagreeable 
figure that you can imagine, but 
shine forth in Plato with a distin- 
guished lustre. I have kept com- 
pany with none under emperors and 
demi-gods. I have made your com- 
pliments to Coriolanus; the Scipios 
hope you will give them a place in 
your esteem, and would have sent a 
longer message, had I not been 


frighted away by the stern looks of | 


the elder Brutus. If I could be 
sure you would not betray me to 
Lady Mary, I would own that I 
made a visit to the younger. I am 
ashamed, indeed, to name the rest 
of my companions; such as Com- 
modus, Heliogabalus, Julia Agrip- 
pina, &c. Pompey and Anthony 
are well, and Sesostris enjoys very 
good health for one of his age, and 
looks to be of a strong constitution. 
In short, for the famous among 
mortal race that I am most intimately 
acquainted with, they are innume- 
rable; only this I must tell you, 


that | have embraced the knees of 


Euterpe, and played with the darts 
of Cupid. Whether 1 have been in 
the Elysian shades or not, I leave 
you to guess, 

““T have been in the walk where 
Sir Philip Sydney composed his 
“© Arcadia ;” and that the memorie 
of his perfections could inspire mee 
with suche hart delightsom sweet- 
nesse as charms in everie worde of 
the peerlesse Philoclea, the loved 
paragone of all earthes lovelinesse, 
Or breathe into my soule that smile- 
mgnesse of fantasic, that strengthe 


of solid reasone, that sweetlie adornes 
his everie sentence, whilest my am- 
bitious penne has the hardinesse to 
attempt describeing the Muses and 
the Virtues well beloved retreate. 

“On the greene side of an aspire- 
inge hille, whose shadie browe is 
overhunge with woodes, where the 
solitarie nymphs live undesturbed by 
the sounde of the intrudinge axe, 
spreade two fair rowes of arching 
sycamores, that seeme to bende 
theire leafie burthens, as it were, to 
doe obeisance to him whose vertue 
gotten fame had made them fame- 
ous; and, after being oppressed by 
the heavie newes of his untimelie 
fate, hateing all shews of cheerful- 
nesse, had joyned their low-bowed 
tops to exclude the gay isinu- 
ating rays of light. Shaded by 
them, the deerlie esteemed walke 
commandes a prospecte as extended 
as his minde that joyed in its retyred 
beauties, and as gaye wythe native 
ornaments. 

‘The most sincerelie honoured 
duke and his ever highly praise-de- 
serving dutchesse possesse the riche 
treasure of esteeme, whiche their 
golden myne of merite has justlie 
purchased ; and the sweetlie ami- 
able nymphe, whose spritelie mirthe 
adornes the palace of tranquilitie, is 
behelde wythe delighte in the tyme- 
recalling treasure of our memorie, 
where the ever loved and honoured 
Lady Pamela, and the innocentlie 
hart commanding Philoclea, appeare 
in so advantageous a light as fills the 
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hart with esteem and her daughter 
friendship,” 


We shall from time to time insert 
othe: letters trom the pen of this amiable 


| and cultivated lady. 


It appears, from various parts of 
the correspondence of Lady M. W. 
Montague, how very highly her ta- 
lents were appreciated on the conti- 
neut, We lave lately been favoured 
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with the following proof of it, in 
the translation of a letter addressed 
to her by the Abbé Conti. It is an 
excellent specimen of wit, raillery, 
covert satire, and occasional pi- 


quant insinuation of a difference of 


Opinion, that we ever met with. — Its 
only gross defect is a litile too much 
of the French compound flattery in 
the comparison of Lady Mary’s po- 
etry with that of Virgil, which is 
absurd even in compliment. His 
dissent from her too great exaltation 
of the situation of the Fastern fe- 
male, is altogether to the purpose: 
her ladyship did display a little too 
much of a Mahomeian bias in that 
respect. 

TRANSLATION OF AN ORIGINAL LETTER 
FROM THE ABKE CONTI TO LADY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, 

“ MADAM, 

“ You travel like a philosopher, 
and your remarks add a value and 
an eclat to the most beautiful fables 
of Greece. I fancy that I see you in 
extacy on the banks of the Hebrus: 
you have not only imagined you 
have actually seen the head of Or- 
pheus; tenderness and horror have 
taken possession of your soul at the 
sight of this meiancholy spectacie, 
and you have wept when the bead 
pronounced the name of the misera- 
ble Eurydice, and the waves and 
banks replied— 

Ah! miseram Euridicem, anima fugiente 

vocabus, 

Euridicem toto referebant flumine ripe. 

The lines are beautiful; but whence 

comes it, madam, that you have not 

informed me what were your own 


thoughts in this happy moment of 


poetical genus? It is not the first 
time that you have surpassed Virgil; 
your Orpheus would have been at 
least equal to his, as your Oinbrelia 
and your Sharper equal his Galatea 
and his Alexis. 

‘‘}] have no doubt that the Ara- 
bian poetry is full of wit and genius. 
Apollo dispenses them his light and 


Abbe Conti to Lady M. VW. 
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warmth at a cheap rate, and their 
manner of living, of thinking, of 
seeing the sky always serene and 
their country always verdant, must 
necessarily furnish their imaginations 
with pleasing and agreeable ideas, 
which makes their poetry so harmo- 
nious and so varied ; but may I die, 
madam, if you have found any thing 
in it approximating to the idea of 
your paradise. We see here that 
the Turkish ladies are condemned, 
by Mahomet, to peep through the 
pallisadoes of paradise, and that 
their only amusement is the grating 
sicht of those immortal dames, with 
large black eyes, who are destined 
for the faithful servants of the Pro- 
phet. What a pleasure, therefore, 
for the Turkish ladies of your ac- 
quaintanee, if to good and solid 
reasons you shew them that these 
odious pallisadoes is nothing more 
than a magic mirror, that increases 
their beauties and their charms at 
every moment. It is permitted to 
vou, madam, and every other dis- 
creet commentator of the Koran, to 
add to the spectacle of ‘ increasing 
beanty” whatever you find most 
agreeable to the Eastern dames, 

‘Your northern critics are of 
opmion that the images of the Aras 
bian and other oriental poets are too 
bold and too flowery ; but, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking, this judg- 
ment is rather founded on the weak- 
ness of their own imaginations, and 
the prejudices of their country, than 
on good sense and reason. 

“The nerves and fibres of the 
brain in the northern nations are as 
rigid and stiff by the cold as the 
nerves and fibres of their tongues, 
and consequently they can ‘only 
form a discourse full of monosylla- 
bles: thus they are unable to paint, 
by those flat and languid images, 
the objects which neither reach the 
mind nor heart. ‘This, perhaps, is 
the reason why a Turkish lady, all 


alone op her sofa, has as mueh plea- 
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sure in entertaining herself with the | 
phantoms of love, jealousy, ad 
hope, as the ladies of Engian id have 
in Walking two hours i the morning 
in the Park with their lovers. 

‘You were born in the north, 
madam; but, in spite of its  fros! 
and its cleanliness, is it not true that | 
vou prefer a promenade, all alone, | 
under a beautiful sky, and in the 
delightful woods of Coustantinople, 
than to be at the court of England, 
apd shine by your wit, your beauty, 
and your adinirers, 

“It is, madam, because you find 
in yourself an inexhaustible fund of 
original ideas ; and, by the force of | 
solid reasoulng, yon are convinced 
that it is better to occupy our minds 
wth sublinie conceptions, than lis- 
ten to importunate flatteries. 

“ We are told, this is romantic. 
Poor creatures! can a romance be | 
made without either wit or learning: | 
is it not necessary to know all the | 
arts, all the weakness, and all the | 
void of the human heart? Is it not! 
necessary to possess the grand art | 
of separating what is ridiculous, | 
low, uncouth, and extravagant, in | 
the world, and replace them with | 
what is the most delicate, the most 
polished, the most wise and enlight- 
ened. This, madam, is the idea ol 
a true romance, and of your 
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thoughts. | than the Armenians and Gomarists 


‘* | should not have believed that | i 
the Turkish government was so bar- | 


barous, and their religion so igno. | 


rant, as they are regarded in Europe. 
It seems the Turks have blended | 
together the ideas of the caliphs, the | 
ancient Persians, and the ancient | 
Greeks, They imitate the courage 
and zeal of the former, the bound- 
less power and the unparalleled 
magnificence of the second. They 
greatly surpass us in the quality of 
conquerors, and in the number of | 
brilliant achievements ; and we can: | 
not suthciently admire the number | 
aud extent of their conquests, No-' 





thing can be better concerted thar 
the method they adupted to subdue 
the Mauelukes, and destroy the sul- 
tans of Egypt. Nothing can display 
more finesse and foresight, than thei 
profession of the Koran to possess 
themselves the more easily in a little 
time of all Asia. ‘Those Tartars 
who, after having conquered China, 
conformed to the religion and max- 
ims of Confucius, only imitated the 
Turks; and yet they pass with us 
for thoughtless blockheads, forget- 
ting that the sciences, the arts, and 
the deities came from the east, and 
that, with all our fine European 
wit, we have been merely their com- 
mentators or interpreters. Correct, 
madam, my ideas, I intreat you: 
the least you can say on the subject 
will enlighten me more than all | 

an read i in the works of travellers, 
where there is a great deal of pomp 


' and falsehood. 


“ The Turks have but one step 
to take towards deisin: are they 
actually so? and do they leave the 
ceremonies of the mosques to the 
women of the seraglio and the com- 


/ mon people? 


‘© 1 am told that there are Mani- 
cheans as well as fatalists among the 
Turks, and that their doctors are 
not less violent or less fertile in dis- 
putes on providence and destiny, 


'ia Holland, or the Jansenists and 


Jesuits in France :—is it true? 

“ Have the Turks any univerei- 
ties ? what sciences flourish in them ? 
Hove they yet translated into Turk- 
ish Euclid, Apollonius, and the 
works on jndicial astrology?) What 
race of men is their a their 
saints, their anchorites? Do they 
see the light of the divine writing 
by continually looking at their noses, 
as the Chinese tell us? Do they 
yerform miracles, or do they attri- 
mute any to their prophets ? 

* When I was at Paris, I saw the 
music and the dance in which the 
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dervises exercised themselves in the 
heat of their devotion. Do not send 
me the description of the Cuimean 
Sybille in the cave—I know it: send 
What your idea strikes you on 
seeing a dervise cut capers i virtue 
of the divinity which agitates him. 

* May T presume to ask you, whe 
ther at Constantinople our good 
Europeans mike observations on the 
changes of the barometer and ther- 
mometer, and if its believed that 
all the variation depeads on that of 
the winds? As the sky of Constan- 
Hinople is always serene and tranquil, 
the winds ought not to be violent, 
unless caused by the proximity of 
the netuhbouring seas. 

“On the sight of Abydos and 
Sestos, did you think of the history 
of Leander; and the ruins of the 
palace of the emperors, did it not 
awake ia your mind the idea of the 
daughter of Leontinus, who was 
empress f 

“ Have any observations 
inade respecting those rare tulios, 
which are so much esteemed in ku- 


been 
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' dames bear the belle. 
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rope? Tam told they mix different 
kinds of seed together, and thereby 
produce the most strange tulips ever 
seen, believe me, were the same 
experiment tried on antuals, we 
should have some wonderful rarities; 
but we see matters not less strange 
in the inclinations and humours of 
men: how many are there who blend 
together different principles, and 
render their minds truly grotesque. 
I call those beings pelch-work; the 
court aud city are full of them: but 
L should like to know if there are 
more of them in Asia than in Ea- 
rope. 

“ The little sketch you have sent 
of the ladies you saw in the bath, 
inclines us to think that European 
The women 
of Asia have fewer gewgaws and 
toys, and less of the gothic, than 
ours; the gothic is not only in their 
dress, but in their heads, their hearts, 
and minds. fam, with all the zeal 
inuginable, &e. &c. 

CONTI, 
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Vet shall he mount and keep his distant 
way, 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate. 
To the right of the tombs of 

Chaucer and Cowley, a_ plain 
but majestic monument records the 
memorable name of 

JOHN DRYDEN, 

Ifa pilgrimage to this spot would 
but duly impress on the poets of 
each succeeding age, the necessity of 
keeping clear of the contamination 
of party aud political squabble, 
which of them ought not to visit the 
tomb of Dryden. To the ireco- 
verable votary of the Muse, we 
know of no life more instructive than 





that of this their highly-endowed 
predecessor. To be forced into a 
contemplation of the very probable 


junction of the highest genius with 


the most devious latitude of public 
principle, although humiliating, can- 
not but be salutary to those whose 
minds are peculiarly self-seductive ; 
aud we know of no people whom it 
more behoves to be early fortified 
by strong principle than poets. Few 
can so readily delude themselves 
into an approbation of any opinion, 
the espousal of which circumstances 
render profitable or desirable, as 
those who especially cultivate the 
province of imagination, The dupes 
of their ewn rhetoric, they as fre. 
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quently delude themselves by false 
colouring as the rest of the world. 


Burke is a man,” sail some one, | 
speaking of that dazzling meteor, | 


“6 who can work himself into a cou- 
viction of the truth of any opinion 


he is disposed to embrace, m five | 


minutes.” A dangerous quality this; 
and, displayeds as it generally will 
be, on the side of worldly mterest, 
very liable to be mistaken for base- 
ness of spirit. We are led, however, 
to believe that it is frequently nei- 
ther more nor less than a trick of 
the fancy upon the understanding ; 
for, though, as a tribe, we think 
poets have been more courtly sub- 
servient and phant than other people, 


we are by no means disposed to | 


class them among the most interested 
of mankind. A general fact cer- 
tainly tells against them :—poetry is 
seldom the avocation of the rich, 
and still seldomer leads to riches. 
Thus the poet is commonly a needy 
man, with habits that no way assist 
him to become otherwise ; and the 
spur of necessity, operating upon 
peculiar ductility of mind, causes 
him too often to recognise the right 
in the expedient. Such seems to 
have been the case with poor Dry- 
den, who, though apparently clear 
of the opposing vices of avarice and 
prodigality, was always the humble 
servant of power aud aftiuence. But 
we will dwell no longer upon his in- 
consistencies, nor 

‘Draw his frailties from their dread 

abode ;” 

for, though he commenced his poet- 
ical career with a panegyric on 
Cromwell, like Sprat and Wailer, his 
succeeding subserviency to the mise- 
rable policy of the despicable bro- 
thers, Charles and James, was rather 
poetical than political, or, at worst, 
was exhibited only in the wretched 
party encounters which distinguished 
those felicitous reigns. To the exe- 
crable rancour which led such men 


‘those who continue to entertain the 
| opinions which they choose to give up, 
| Dryden seems to have beena stranger; 
‘and, while we deplore his want of 
| consistency and public principle, we 
/are not called upon to detest him as 
! oneof the versatile creatures that dis- 
| tinguished themselves by a wish to 
\“*burn, sink, and destroy” on both 
sides. 

As a poet, Dryden may be termed 
the main connecting link between 
the school of poetry which preceded 
and that which followed him. The 
strength, fertility, and variety of the 
former, are as apparent in himas the 
recular commencement of the more 
‘trim and polished metre and = senti- 
‘ment, which reached their ne plus 
| ultra under Pope. Dryden may alse 
| be termed the father of modern Eng- 
lish criticism, which, as Johnson ob- 
serves, undoubtedly took rise in his 
pretaces. ‘Fhose who take delight 
in observing the tide of natioual 
taste, when on the change, cannot 
do better than study the works of 
Drydeu, which exhibit the reflux 
most characteristicaliy. The perusal 
of them is worthy study, indepen- 
dently of this particular; for they 
abound in beauty, variety, and ma- 
jesty, and possibly dispiay the 
strength and capability of the En- 
glish language better than those of 
any other poet who has written in it, 
We have always considered his ver- 
sious of Boccacio and Chaucer,— 
speaking of © Palamon and Arcite,” 
“ Cymon and [phigecia,” the ‘ Cock 
and the Fox,” the * Flower and the 
Leaf,” “Theodore and Honoria,” &c. 
——as displaying some of the most spi. 
rited aud forceful versifications in the 
Whole compass of our native poetry. 
However unfavourable the subject, 
the same observation will apply to 
the “Hind and the Panther,” and 
‘“ Religio Laici.” His plays, too, 
deficient as they are in positive dra- 




















matic merit, are often admirable in 


as Sprat to be most unmerciful to | this respect. Of his possession of 
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‘must that man be constituted, who, 


the still higher essentials of poetry, 


Dryden has left too many proofs for | 
and | 


us to detail here: for character 
portraiture, there is the “ Absalom 
vad Ahitophel;” for fervor and ge- 
nius, the Odes on 
Feast” and “ the Death of Mrs. 
Killigrew ;” not 
and parcels of almost every thing he 
Wrote, 

We have recommended a study of 
the works of Dryden to those who 
are solicitous to trace the poetical 


« Alexander's | ' 
| pentance, 
to mention parts | 


progressicn of England; but it would | 
| adul: ition, anil subserviene y, as caus- 


probably be improper to do so, ina 
Miscellany like this, without allud- 

ing to the many passages in his plays 
W hich are to be avoided and deplor- 
ed. Dryden, like almost every man 
of genius who has degraded himself 
by licentiousness, lived to repent it. 

In his answer to the rude but eth- | 
cieut reformer of the stage, Collier, 
he thus candidly expresses himself: 
— ‘1 have pleaded guilty to all 
thoughts or expressions of mine that 
can be truly accused of obscenity, 
immorality, or profaneness, and re- 
tract them. If he be my enemy, let 
him triumph; if he be iny friend, 
he will be glad of my repentance.’ 

No opportunity should be lost to | 
repeat facts of this kind, for the | 
warning of highly-gifted youth and 
thoughtlessness. Even setting aside 
the religious contemplation to which | 
declining mortality seldom tails to 


i 


| 
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| 





en 


when age disposes to reflect, can 
pause upon any heedless but irrevo- 
cable mischief operated by him on 
the morals and manners of his rising 
couutrsvinen, without sorrow and re- 
Yo the credit of humanity 
be it spoken, few have so offended 
who have not so repented, even 
openly ; and if to these be added 
such as have been a prey to secret 
regret, the lesson will be complete. 
As v man, therefore, we must for- 
vive Dryden his grossness, excessive 


ed, if not excused, by untortunate 
circumstances, and the most dis- 
vracefully e orrupt period in English 
history. For this indulgence he ree 
wards us with the legacy of a very 
ample portion of genius, and a 
various but vigorous compound of 
majesty with strength, and of judg- 
nent with Imagination. 

A long story is frequently met 
with in our older books of anecdote, 
relative to a tumult which took 
place at the funeral of Dryden, owing 
to an impe ‘rtinence of Lord Jetleries, 
| the son of the infamous judge. Dr. 
| Johnson, in his Life of Dryden, al- 
ludes to it, but doubts its correct- 
ness. It is satisfactory to know now 
for certain that it is entirely false. 
Shethield, duke of Buckingham, 
erected the plain but tasteful monu- 
meut which covers the remains of 


dispose the mind, wretched indeed | this very eminent poet, 
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Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.—Sitaks. 








TO DECEMBER. 


W ELCOME, welcome, cold Deceniber, 


Welcome frost and drifting snow : 
Let the husbandmauv remember 
Tig his friend, and not his foe. 





While the snow the earth shall warm, 
Sce him snule on all around, 
As he rambles o’er his farm, 
Aud treads apace the misty ground, 
And, when Evening draws her veil, 


All his children, strong and hale, 
Whose filial love his breast inspire. 
His wife, too, in the happy throng 
Quickly turns her sp Jinning-wheel : 
Who would not to such joy belong, 
{ But he who has a heart of steel, 


j 
{= See him call around the fire 
} 
i 
} 
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Since ev'ry month its comforts bring, 
Let not sorrow fill the mind ; 
Let’s be merry, laugh, and sing, 
And mirth with wisdom be combin'd. 
F. @. 
Sleaford ; Dee, 2, 1816. 
——— 
CHRISTMAS. 
Aut hail, stern Winter! with thy som- 
brous train, 
The howling tempest and the drizzling 
rain, 
The nipping frost that veectation stops, 
The fleecy snow, the guard of future 
corps, 
The loaded clouds that intercept the ray, 
The hazy atmosphere, the shorten'd day ; 
For in thy rear comes Cliistmas—social 
time! 
Fed on by Plenty and the god of rhime. 
Ah, time belov'd! how many a little heart 
Phrills at the meutton,—joyfal to depart, 
To leave the school-room tude tor par- 
lour trim, 
The tedious task for frolic and for whin, 
The sweet caresses of parental love, 
And the mince-pte, which ali must sure 
approve. 
How pleasure sparkles in each youthful 
face, 
And simple nature spreads resistless 
giace! 
How swells with honest pride the parent's 
heart, 
What pure delight his cheerful looks im- 
part! 
Ah, day beloved! when allin ample state 
The table's spread, and cach assumes his 
seat ; 
When smoking sirloius greet his fiost- 
pimch’d nose, 
And rich plam-puddings all their charms 
disclose ; 
When ducks and pigs to grace the feast 
combine, 
And butter'd patty-pans their pies resign, 
Would Heaven, each dweller on this 
fruitiul isle 
Was blest this day with Pienty’s generous 
smile ; 
While eveiy clime unite to grace the 
board, 
And Hospitality displays her hoard: 
While ample fires ditiuse a genial glow, 
Aud social meetings lively joy bestow. 
With our knowledge ts there one a prey 
To cold, to hunger,and to grief, this day, 
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Scarce clothed im rags, and doom'd to | 


undergo 

All kinds of want, the cliiid of pain and 
woe? 

Quick from the table let a portion haste, 

Warm his numb'd limbs, and gratity bis 
taste ; 


Raise up the drooping head, and cheer 
the mind, 

And say—is any pleasure more refin'’d ? 

Beyond the joy the epicure can know, 

Oh, how lusurions is it to bestow ! 


To taste the simple dranght and frugal 


fare, 
To give to Penury Profusion’s share : 
Pure and unmia’d shall then onr joys 


arise,— 

Pure in themselves, and pleasing to the 
shies. 

December 16th, 1616. SARA. 


—_— 
ENCOMIUM ON ENGLAND. 


EnGiann! the pride of Europe, and the 
seat of Arts, 

Whose commerce flourishes,* and wealth 
imparts 

To hundreds of her sons; thrice blest te 
own 

Themselves the subjects of the British 
thivone. 

In Britain’s isle dwells Freedom, Liberty 
of Speech ; 

There all may own-—all may their doc- 
trines teach: 

There men of talent, virtue, and good 
sense, 

Scarce ever fail to meet a recompence. 

May Britain long maintain her high re- 
nown, | 

Wisdom and Justice ever guard her 
Crown ; 

May all her sons adorn their country’s 
name, 

And add new lustre to her well-earn’é 
fine. 

May England's fame and bright example 
cause 

All other nations to ordain such laws 

As those by which she guards intcrnal 
peace, 

\nd rivals ancient Rome as ancient 
Gircece 

PitLo-BRITANNICUS. 
a 

SONNET TO MIRTH. 

Dacenrer of Love and Rapture! bright- 
ev'd Mirth, 

As Hebe youthtul, and as Pieasrre gay, 

Oh! come aud cheer a drooping sou of 

Marth 
With thy enchauting smile and hea- 

whiy lay! 








* At this passage we looked at the 
date of our Correspondent’s comimuni- 
cation, Which stands thus— Birmingham ; 
Dee. G, 1816; so, of course, that large 
fown is in flourishing ade,—Ep. 
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For Nature beam’d upon thy natal 
day, 
And sent thee to this dark and lowly 
sphere, 
To quicken Sadness with thy piercing 
ray, 
And chase away the spectres—Care and 
Fear. 
Then, nymph of dimpled smiles, approach 
me near: 
See, see!—my heart expands !—she 
comes ! she comes! 
Hark !—with her voice enraptur’d is my 
ear, 
As misers at the sound of hoarded 
sums! 
With myrtle crown’d, and rose, she 
bounds along, 
While light-plum’d Joys and Laughters 
round her throng ! 
Geo. TAYLor. 
Vauxhall; 19th Oct. 1816. 


oe 
SONNET TO POETRY. 
On! for the lyre of Pindar, to rehearse 
Fitly thy praise, divinest Poetry! 
Then might I, in my immelodious verse, 
Somewhat pourtray thy gorgeous ma- 
jesty. 
QO, empress-queen of rare felicity ! 
Vis thine to pour sublime the living lay, 
And, borne on glittering Fancy’s pi- 
nions free, 
In emulation of the orb of day, 


To gild admiring worlds with Glory’s | 


ray, 


To make a Chaucer in dark ages shine, 


A Spencer with imagination play, 
A Milton beam refulgently divine, 
And, high o’er all, a gifted Shakspeare 
rise, 
To melt all hearts and captivate all eyes. 
Geo. TAYLOR, 
Vauxhall; 22 Oct, 1816. 


i - 
ADVERSITY. 


How the young fancies of an ardent mind 

Leap over cold realities, and find 

Brightness and bliss, unsullied, unalloyed, 

In every thing :—Ah! how are they de- 
stroyed 

When life, in all the soberness of truth, 


—<2— 
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Towards a friend with warm and frank 
enbrace, 

And meets suspicion on that altered face ; 

When a low d voice, on the astonish'd ear, 

Pours forth hard censures, and rebukes 
the tear 

It rais’d with bitter taunts; when harm. 
less acts 

Are laid before it, as condemning facts 

That prove it worthless :—Buat, howe’er 


it be 
In human thought,—whatever man may 
see, 


Or feign to see, of wrong in thee, do thou 

Stand firmly, with a clear and open brow; 

Repose on thine own thoughts; whate’er 
men say, 

If thou can’st calmly think and sleep, and 


pray 

With deep sincerity, there’s nought to 
fear 

Beyond the sufferings heap’d upon thee 
here: 

Let human kind despise thee as they 
will, 

Droop not, sad heart,—thy God protects 
thee still! ANGLICA. 

iif 
ACROSTICHE, 


A UNE JEUNE DEMOISELLE. 


LEONORE! au printems de ta vie 

Mes graces tornent de leurs traits, 

t comme en ta mere chérie 

On admire dans toi les plus touchans 
attraits ; 

Zulle beauté ne sait mieux plaire qu'elle. 

©! de tes ans pour embellir le cours, 

ecois-la pour guide et modele, 

™lconore! et tu plairas toujours. 


Cu. 
in mae 
ENIGME. 
JE puise au sein d'un leger élément 
Le principe qui fait ma vie, 
Et de mes membres je varie 
Au gre du vent 
Le mouvement, 
Mais mamobilité ne me rend point volage. 
Douce pour fendre Pair dun immense 
ressort 
Je ne m’cn sers jamais pour prendre mon 
essor 
Parmi les oiseaux de passage ; 
On me voit bien plutot parmi les casaniers. 


Blackens before them! how the hopes of ; Attends toi, quand j’y suis, a m’ouvrir 


youth 


tes greniers ; 


Sicken and fade before the chilling eye | Prodigue moi tes grains dont je suis tres 
avide. 
J’en consomme beaucoup, ne t’en plains 
pas pourtant, 
Moins tu me laisseras avec l’'estomac vide, 
Vlus de moi tu seras content. 
I 


Of a cold worid, that feeds on misery ! 


flow droops the untaught heart, when 


first it learns 


Those it has loved were heartless; when 


it turns 
Brirvisu Lapy's Mag. No. 25 
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LOGOGRIPHE. 


Jembrasse ton Iris—tu dois me deviner. 
Tu voudrois me tenir: tache de com- 
biner. 
Je suis fort souple, et tiens fort peu de 
lace; 
En moi tu dois trouver un instrument de 
chasse. 
Ce que desire les humains, 
Ce que redoutent les marins, 
Une ile trop famense, une fleur eclatante; 
Ce que rarement nous contente, 
Ce qu'on ne dit qu’a quelque sot: 
Ah! pour le coup, je ne dirai plus mot. 


ain 


ENIGME. 


Mon nom renferme en soi toute mon 
existence, 

Il fait avis clairement qu'elle est mon 
impuissance, 

Il n'est aucun endroit ou je puisse habiter. 

On ne peut ni mes ans ni mon temps 
limiter 

Je suis commun en vers, je suis commun 
en prose ; 

On me trouve souvent en cherchant autre 
chose, 

Mais, hélas! quel profit a ton de me 
trouver? 

Ne me cherchez donc plus, et cessez de 
rever, 





Selected Poetry, 
(Chiefly from the early English Pocts ;) 
WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 





Mus Ve 


Like orient pearls, at random strung.— 
Sin Wa. Jones from HaFiz. 





Wer doubt not that most of our fair 

readers have perused the ‘ Comus” 
of Minvon; but we have a= strong 
presentiment that few of them are ac- 
quainted with the “ Faithful Shepherdess” 
of Fretcnuer, which evidently furnished 
the great author of ** Paradise Lost” 
with the idea of his masque at Ludlow 
Castle. or Comus, The work of Fletcher 
is below that of his great imitator in 
majesty of diction and purity of taste; 
bat it is quite equal to it in faney, and 
bevond it in variety. Neither of them 
have sneceeded in public representation; 
for we can searcely denominate the song 
and spectacle, represented as “ Comus” 
of late years, to atlurd any argument of 
the affirmative: and, as to the “* Faithfal 
Sle pherdess,” it was condepiwed the first 
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night it was publicly petformed, although 
frequently acted before the court of 
Charles I. ‘There is nothing wonderful 
in this ;—the beauties of such composi- 
tions are not dramatic, and in recitation 
could be felt only by refined and culti- 
vated ears. If they meet nature it is in 
a secondary and mystic sense alone ; of 
positive veri-similitude they are wholly 
deficient; and who can send the bulk of a 
playhouse audience to the regions of 
pure imagination—the world of created 
shadows? We have little, therefore, to 
observe on the condemnation of the 
“Faithful Shepherdess” in represen. 
tation; but that it sould not be 
more generally known*® and popular as a 
tissue of beautiful poetry, surprises us ; 
and we may possibly dedicate two or 
three numbers of this department of our 
Miscellany to a slight analysis of, anda 
little illustrative selection from it. ‘That 
which Milton admired sufficiently to 
imitate, our readers may be certain is 
intrinsically good, to say nothing of the 
genius of Fletcher himself, who, with his 
coadjutor Beaumont, so jong possessed 
the English stage. In fulfilling this in- 
tention, we shall introduce our readers 
once more into the visionary Arcadia and 
its unworldly inhabitants; but we are 
certain that, when once they lave passed 
the confines, the country will delight 
tacm, 

The English pastoral drama is evi- 
dently of Italian origin, the very title of 


| ** Faithful Shepherdess” being the femi- 
; nive of the celebrated “ Pastor Fido ,” 


but, as Seward has well observed, Flet- 
cher, like Milton, has borrowed the ge- 
veral idea only, and nothing of sentiment 
and expression, from Italy. He also 
resembles Milton, or rather Milton re- 
sembles him, in forming a purer heatheif 
mythology than the very popular one :— 
Pan, in Fietcher, is not so much the 
common rustic god of shepherds as the 
more recondite deity, the representative 
of the universe, worshipped by the first 
Arcadians under the same name. In 
this sense, he can properly be made the 
protector of purity and virtue, and a 
ministering satyr prove his befitting 
emissary. Milton, as might be expected, 
carries this improvement with a higher 
hand: his attendant spirit descends 
siraight from * before the starry threshold 
of Jove’s court,” and his inferior deities 





* This observation is not meant to 
infer that the “ Faithful Shepherdess” is 
not well known to every genuine poet- 
ical student, but that its merits are not 


— to readers and amateurs geue- 
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are Only not mortals. Fletcher, on the 
contrary, could not wholly escape the 
coarseness of the times even in this drama; 
while Milton, we need scarcely add, 
never wrote a line of poetry unworthy 
the inspiration of the Urania he once 80 
sublimely invoked. But to proceed— 
The scene of the “ Faithful Shep- 


herdess” is laid in the fruitful vales of 


Thessaly, and the drama opens with 
Clorin, the heroine, coming forward, as 
the stage direction quaintly expresses it, 
from having buried her love in an arbour. 
Her purpose is thus eloquently un- 
folded :— 
Clorin, 

Hail, holy Earth! whose true arms do 

embrace 
The truest man that ever fed his flocks 
By the tat plains of fruitful Thessaly ! 
Thus I salute thy grave ; thus doT pay 
My early vows and tribute of mine eyes 
To thy still-loved ashes ; thus I free 
Myself from all consuming heats and 


fires 

Of love; all sports, delights, and jolly 
games 

That shepherds hold most dear, thus I 
pat off, 

Now no more shall these smooth brows be 
girt 


With youthful coronals, and lead the 
dance ; 

No more the company of fresh fair maids 

And wanton shepherds be to me delight- 
ful; 

Nor the shrill pleasing sound of merry 
pipes 

Under some shady dell, when the cool 
wind 

Plays on the leaves. 


In lieu of all this, she determines to 
live in this arbour, and dwell by her 
lover's grave, dedicating her life to the 
cure of the maladies of the shepherds 
and their flocks, by her knowlege of the 
virtues of herbs. When she has finished 
expressing this her resolution, a satyr 
enters, who commences, like the atten- 
dant spirit in “ Comus,”’ with an account 
of his occupation; and then, surprised at 
the sight of Clorin, thas addresses her:— 


By that heav’nly form of thine, 
Brightest fair, thou art divine, 
Sprung from great immortal race 
Of the gods; for in thy face 
Shines more awful majesty 

Than dull weak mortality 

Dore with misty eyes behold, 
And tive! Therefore, on this mould, 
Lowly do Ubend my knee, 

In worship of thy deity. 

Deign it, goddess, from this hand 
‘FO receive whate’es this land 





ad 


From her fertile womb doth send 

Of her choice fruits; and but lend 

Belief to that the satyr tells: 

Fairer by the tamous wells, 

To this present day ne’er grew, 

Never better nor more true. 

Here be grapes, whose lusty blood 

[s the learned poets’ good, 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacchus; nuts, more brown 

Than the squirrel whose teeth erack ’em: 

Deign, oh! fairest fair, to take ’em. 

For these, black-eyed Driope 

Hath oftentimes commanded me, 

With my clasped knee, te climb: 

See how weil the lusty time 

Hath deck'd their msing cheeks in red, 

Such as on your lips is spread, 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some be red, some be green ; 

These are of that luscious meat 

The great god Pan himself doth eat. 

All these, and what the woods can yield, 

The hanging mountain, or the field, 

I freely offer, and ere long 

Will bring you more, more sweet and 
strong : 

Till when humbly leave I take, 

Lest the great Pan do awake, 

That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 

Under a broad beech’s shade ; 

I must go, I must run 

Swifter than the fiery sun. 


Chorin ponders upon the mystery of 
this wild being’s homage, and at length 
resolves it into the power of pure and 
spotiess chastity; which conjecture evi- 
dently furnished Milton with more thau 
one passage in “ Comus,.” The shep- 
herdess remembers that her mother told 
her, that if she remained “ pure, chaste, 
and fair,” 

No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elfe, or fiend 

Satyr, or other power that haunts the 
groves, 

Shall hurt my body, or by vain allusion 

Draw me to wander after idle fires ; 

Or voices calling me in dead of night, 

To make ine follow, and so tole me on, 

Thro’ mire and standing pools, to find my 
ruin : 

Else why should this rough thing, that 
never kuew 

Manvers nor smooth humanity, whose 
heats 

Are rougher than himself, and more mis- 
shapen, 

Thus mildly kneel to me ? Sure there's a 
power 

In that great name of Virgin, that binds 
fast 

All rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 

That break their confines: Then, strong 
Chastity, 
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Be thou my strongest guard. 
Milton’s imitation of this passage is 

obvious ; for instance— 

Some say, no evil thing that walks by 
night, 

In fog, or tires by lake, or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid 
ghost 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew 
time ; 

No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful pow’r on true virgtnily. 


See likewise the celebrated passage we 
noticed in onr last number, as quoted by 
Counsellor Phillips — 

**So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 
ec.” 

This speech and situation of Clorin, 
too, most likely suggested the following 
exquisitely-expressed recollections of the 
Jost Lady in * Comus :’— 

A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows 


dire ; 

And airy tongues, that syllable men’s 
names 

On sands, and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses, 


Shepherds and shepherdesses now en- | 
ter, to receive lustration from the hands 
of the priest of Pan, to be prepared 

for chaste 
And uncorrupted fires ; 





which picturesque ceremony takes place 
Accordingly, when they sing in honour of 


Pan, and depart, all but a young nymph | 


and swain, called Perigot and Amoret ; 
between whom a very delightful poetical 
courtship takes place. Perigot wishes 
Amoret, for stronger contirmation of 
their love, to meet him at night 
in that fair grove 
Where all true shepherds have rewarded 
been 

For their long service :— 

Amoret credits his honour and purity, 
but prettily observes— 

Maids must be tearful. 
His reply is very persnasive :— 

Perigot. 
Oh, do not wrong my honest simple truth! 
Myself and my atfections are as pure 
As those chaste flames that burn before 
the shrine 

Of the great Dian: only my intent 
Lo diaw you thither, was to plight our 


troths, 
With interchange of mutual chaste em- 
braces, 





And ceremonious tying of our souls ; 







For to that holy wood is consecrate 

A virtuous well, about whose flow’ry 
banks 

The nimble-footed fairies dance their 
rounds 

By the pale moonshine, dipping often- 
times 

Their stolen children, so to make them 
free 

From dying flesh and dull mortality. 

By this fair fount hath many a shepherd 
sworn, 

And given away his freedom, many a troth 

Been plight, which neither envy nor old 
time 

Could ever break, with many a chaste 
kiss giv’n, 

In hope of coming happiness. By this 

Fresh fountain, many a blushing maid 

Hath crown’d the head of her long-loved 
shepherd 

With gaudy flowers, whilst he happy sung 

Lays of his love and dear captivity. 


This eloquence prevails, and the shep- 
herdess promises, and departs; when 
another nymph, called Amaryllis, enters, 
and somewhat abruptly discloses her love 
for the favoured Perigot, who however 
preserves his constancy, and recommends 
her toa more disengaged heart. Ama- 
ryllis resolves to endeavonr to mar the 


'loves of Perigot and Amoret, by the as- 


sistance of a being, which she thus poet- 
ically describes— 


There is a shepherd dwells 

Down by the moor, whose life hath ever 
shewn 

More sullen discontent than Saturn’s 
brow, 

When he sits frowning on the births of 
men ; 

One that doth wear himself away in lone- 
ness, 

And never joys unless it be in breaking 

The holy plighted troths of mutual souls ; 

One that lusts after every sev’ral beauty, 

But never yet was known to love or like, 

Were the face fairer or more full of truth 

Than Phoebe in her fullness, or the youth 

Of smooth Lyxwus; whose nigh-starved 
flocks 

Are always scabby, and infect all sheep 

‘They feed withal ; whose lambs are ever 
lost, 

And die before their weaning ; and whose 
dog 

Looks like his master, lean, and full of 
scurf, 

Not caring for the pipe or whistle. 


_ This amiable personage, Amaryllis be- 
lieves may be brought to assist her in 
sowing discord between Perigot and 
Amoret; and a short scene ensues bes 
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tween them, which proves her to be 
right. Weare particularly strack at this 
description of the mischief-making swain, 
as it proves that a kind of allegory bs 


always lurking throngh the pastoral of 


our earlier poets. ‘Lhe flocks and dog 
ot the * sullen shepherd” partake of the 
qualities of their master; so Milton, in 


** Lycidas,” pasioraily allegorising imsut- 
ficient ministers of the Gospel, talks 
of their piping their meagre song on 


“scrannel pipes of wretched siraw,” ane 
starving their hungry ilocks. In reading 


Music. 





these productions, therefore, the secon. | 
dary sense showid always be kept in 
mind. 


Atter the scene between Amaryllis and | 
the sullen shepherd, a sad wanton nymph | 


is mtroduced, who courts every swain 
shesees, Her first advances are made to 
a fantastic gentleman, whe 
Clovin merely tor 
deceased lover. 
with a bashful youth, who cannot be 
made to see that his virtuous professions 
are what she does not require; and, lastly, 
she meets with a libertine of her own mind, 
There is much very beautiful poetry in 
these various dialogues; but, as the re- 
presentation of the sex im it is a disho- 
nour to them, we pass to the second act; 
it Opens with the shepherd's eveuing-knell, 
which terminates with the following 
pleasing address to the shepherds trom 
phe priest of Pan :~— 


burns for | 
her constancy to her | 
Her next encounter is } 
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Priest.—Shepherds all, and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up, tor the air 
‘Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath ron, 
See the dew-drops, how they kiss 
Ev'ry little tlower that is ; 
Hanging on tucir velvet heads, 
Like a rope of crystal beads, 
See the heavy clonds low falling, 
And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead night trom under ground; 
At whose rising, mists unsound, 
Damps aud vapours fly apace, 
Hov’ring o’er the wanton tace 
Of these pastures, where they come 
Striking dead both bud and bloom : 
Pheretore trom such danger lock 
Ev'ry one his loved flock ; 
And let your dogs lie loose without, 
Lest the wolf come as a scout 
rom the mountain, and, ’ere day, 
Bear a lamb or kid away ; 
Or the crafty thevish fox 
Break upon your simple flock«, 
‘To secure yourself from these, 
Be not too secure in ease ; 
Let one eye his watches keep, 
While the other eye doth sleep. 
So you shall good shephe rds prove, 
And tor ever hold the love 
Of our great god. Sweetest slambers, 
And soft silence, tallin numbers 
On your eye lids | ' So farewel; 
Thus Lend x 1y evening’s knell, 

[lo be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF 


NEW 


MUSIC. 


—— 


NATIONAL MELopteEs; consisting of the 
most admired Airs of England, Ive- 
Jand, Scotland, and W ales, arranged 
as Kondos, or with Variations, for the 
Piano-forte,andan introductory Move- 
ment to each; composed by the most 
eminent Authors. -Chappell and Co. 
“s. 6d. each, 


HIS selection consists of twenty- 

four numbers ; aud the subjects 

are arranged by the following pro- 

fessors :—Messrs. Cramer, Corrl, 

(craetf, Griflin, Dance, Haighs, La- 
tour, Meves, &c. 

The subject of the first number is 
the admired glee of “ Ye Gentlemen 
of England,” by Dr, Callcott. 
here we cannot refrain from lament- 
ing that this scientific composer, and 


Aud | 








worthy man, has experienced go se- 


vere a relapse of his mental disorder 

as to render his recovery extremely 

doubttal. 

The elaboration of this number is 
the work of Mr. Cramer; and this 
beautiful piece of harmony, so much 
admired as a glee, is scarcely less 
interesting in the shape of a rondo 
for the piano-forte. 

—— 

L’AsseMBLE’E; or, Forty-eight elegant 
New Dances for the Year 1817; ar- 
ranged for the Piano-forte or Harp, 
with single and double Figures to cach 
Dance, by Mr. Wilson, Book V.— 
Button and Co. 3s. 

This book contains much grave 
matter, food for much serious reflec- 
tion, ‘* full of wise saws and modera 
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instanees.” The absurdity of good 
old times is displayed in glaring co- 
lours, and an improved method of 
waltzing pointed out. From this 
sample of modern dancing, we are 
almost tempted, in spite of the rheu- 
matism, to throw aside our flannels 
and buy a pair of pumps. At page 
98 the author learnedly asserts, that 
** the waltzes in this Collection will 
be found more useful to the dancer 
than those published in any other, 
as they are not only adapted for 


waltzing, but, having proper figures | 
obtained ; and its correctness may 


set to them, may be danced as coun- 
try-dances, and likewise for country- 
dance waltzes or waltz country- 
dances!!!" So that they are like 
Mr. Bayes’s Prologue, which would 
serve either for prologue or epilogne 


to this orany other play. The tunes | 


are all new; and seem, as far as we 
can judge, to be well adapted to the 
figures. 
erste Me 
Tre Metronomic Tutor ; containing 
Instructions, Exercises, and Lessons, 
for the Piano-forte; calculated, with 
the aid of the Metronome, to convey 


to the Pupil a thorough knowledge of 


Musical Time. ‘The whole expressly 
written and composed by Johu Mael- 
zel.—Chappell and Clementi. 7s. 6d. 


The object of this mvention is 


two-fold. ist. It affords to the | 


composers of every country the 
means of indicating, in a simple and 
decisive manner, the degree of quick- 
ness with which their works are to 
be executed. Q2ndly. It accustoms 
the young practitioner to a correct 
observance of time, which it beats 
with unerring precision, and accord- 
ing to any velocity required, during 
the whole performance. 

The Metronome consists of a 
portable little obelisk, or pyramid, 
scarcely a foot high, the decorated 
exterior of which renders it an orna- 
mental piece of furniture. Its inte- 
rior contains a simple mechanical 
apparatus, with a scale graduated 
like that of a thermometer, Ac- 


a) 
4 


cording to what number on this 
scale the Index is set, the audible 
beats produced will be found to 
embrace the whole gradation of mu- 
sical time, from the slowest adagio 
to the quickest presto. The metro- 
nomic scale is founded on the divi- 
sion of time into minutes: the mi- 
nute being thus, as it were, the 
element of the metronomic scale, its 
divisions are thereby rendered intel- 
ligible and applicable in every 
country. An universal slendard. 
measure for musical time is thus 


be proved at all times by comparison 
with a stop-watch. The following 
are the directions for using it. 

“At the top of the obelisk is a 
small lid, with a hinge to its back. 
On lifting this lid, the upper part of 
the front of the obelisk is taken out 
and put aside, and the steel pendu- 
lum disengaged from its place of 
rest. A small key under the upper 
lid fits a hole contrived at the side 
of the obelisk, and with it the clock- 
work is wound up, and the pendulum 
made to move. A sliding weight 1s 
attached to the rod, or steel pendu- 
lum: the higher this weight is, the 
slower will be the vibrations, and 
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vice versa: so that, when the weight 
corresponds with the number 50, 
the vibrations will be the slowest 
possible ; at number 160 they will 
be the quickest. These numbers 
have all reference to a minute of 
time ; viz.— when the weight is placed 
at 50, fifty beats or ticks will be 
obtained in each minute ; when 60, 
sixty beats in a minute (i. e. seconds 
precisely): any stop-watch, there- 
fore, will show how far the correct- 
ness of the Metronome may be de- 
pended on.” 

The composer is best able to 
judge, from the nature of his move- 
ment, whether to mark its time by 
minims, crotchets, quavers, &c. It 
will be generally found, that in eda- 
gigs it is most convenient to mark 
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the time by quavers, in andantes by 
crotchets, in adlegros by minims, and 
in prestos by whole bars. Thus, 
suppose a composer desires to time 
a movement of four crotchets in a 
bar, which, according to the present 
system, would be called an allegro: 
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to write in the front of this move- 
ment, where he would have written, 
Allegro — Metronome, q 84. 

With regard to performers, al- 
though it is not intended that the 
Metrononie should beat during the 
performance of a whole movement, 





let the weight, by way of trial, be 
placed against No. 80, and two or | 
three bars of the movement be 
played to ascertain whether, at that 
number, each beat falls in with the 
degree of quickness desired for one 
miuim or two crotchets. If it beats 
too slowly, shift the weight down- 
wards until, by two or three trials, a 
place (suppose at 84) has been found 
for the weight, at which the pendu- 
lum beats a minim in good time. 
The number 54 having thus been 
found to indicate the exact time re- 
quired for each minim in the move- 
ment under consideration, the com- 
poser has nothing more to do than 


when executed by an accomplished 
player, itis strenuously recommended 
that learners should be made to 
practise by its beat. Every one 
knows how seldom pupils play in 
time when practising by themselves: 
the Metronome will therefore act as 
a monitor, constantly regulate their 
performance, and soon render thens 
steady timeists. 

Much useful instruction for piano- 
forte players is contained in the 
different sections of this work; and 
Mr. Maelzel has shown himself a 
sound musician as well as an expert 
mechanician, 
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PATRONAGE, like charity, must 

be extended with the most phi- 
losophical indifference to the opinions 
of those who are benefited by it, or 
the patron will merely ensure him- 
self a perpetual blister. ‘This ob- 
servation particularly applies to 
who are as various in their 
opinions of what is beneficial to 


vey of the patients and the inferior 
attendants, without risking the diss 
composure of his own temper by 
encountering provoking but irreme- 
diable perversity. A hint this to 
the patrons of Art, who occasionally 
meet with most ungracious returns 
for intended kindness, and who can- 
not descend into the arena of opinion, 


themselves as the poor in a season of | as parties, without danger to their 


distress, and as disposed to be criti- 
cal on those who relieve them. The 
parallel may be carried further:—it 
would be no difficult thing to prove 


that the poor are by no means the | 


best judges of the measures that will 
redound to their permanent welfare; | 
neither, as a body, are artists. 
Among the improvements suggested | 
in modern receptacles of insanity, a 

kind of speculum, or watch-tower, 


urbanity and good intentions, The 
directors of the British Institution 
have doubtless become convinced of 
| these truths; fur they have latterly 
adopted those pithy and decided 
| staehbacie which announce a clear 
‘view of the general object of endea- 
| vour, be it what it may. This is 
as it should be: nay, it would be 
| better even to err in this way, than 
to proceed ina low, timid, varying 
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is recommended for the superior | | style of encouragement, which, little 


keeper, to enable him to take a sur- 


in itself, can only produce littleness 
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in others. The error would sooner 
be detected, and a deviation into the 
proper direction of energy be more 
readily effected. 

To those who recollect the vari- 
ous arguments that have been em- 
ployed since the establishment of 
the Royal Academy, to prove the 
good that would be eflected by a 
national gallery, on the plan of the 
Louvre, and the propriety of par- 
liamentary aid to establish it, will 
learn with surprise that the greatest 
opposition to it would be found 
among the artists themselves. In 
every rational point of view, sucha 
Gallery must be constructed with a 
view to assembling as many of the 
pictures of eminent masters as could 
readily be obtained, in order to form 
a general aud permanent study for 
the British artist and amateur. Such, 
it must be presumed, was the object 
of the French government in its en- 
deavours to collect the most precious 
monuments of Art in the Louvre ; 
and such, setting warlike rapacily 
aside, must be the object of every 
national establishment of the same 
kind. Well, thanks to our glorious 
career of the last twenty years, na- 
tional aid cannot for the present 
be expected ; but, as a respectable 
substitute, the private possessors of 
the materials for such a Gallery spi- 
hitedly allow their pictures to be 
studied, copied, and inspected, at 
leisure, What is the return ?—the 
abuse and secret ill-will of no small 
part of those whom they intended to 
benefit; and why !—because the ex- 
hibition of the best pictures prevent 
the sale of the worst. ‘The futility 
of this reasoning is obvious, or it 
proves too much; forit would form 
an argument, in the mouths of 
Messrs. Wordsworth and Southey, 
against Homer and Virgil, or even 
against Shakspeare and Milton. The 
harrowness of such an exercise of 
vision, in a general sense, is also 
evident, on the slightest reflection ; 





for, suppose Mr. Cobbett’s epinior 
of the latter bards were to become 
general, it by no means follows that 
the readess and purchasers of mo- 
dern poetry would mcrease. On 
the contrary, it would be no way 
difficult to shew that much induce- 
ment and introduction to poetical 
study and associations would be nip- 
ped in the bud. But, say the ad- 
vocates of the other side of the 
question, the profit of brokers and 
picture-dealers is principally created 
by the sale and transfer of old pic- 
tures; they decry every thing pro- 
duced by the living artist, who needs 
not their assistance. This is doubt- 
less true to a certain extent, but not 
by any means to so great a degree as 
was formerly the case in literature, 
when a pedantic and exclusive taste 
for the classics of Greece and Rome 
reduced the value of modern exer- 
lions to nothing. Yet this very 
classical taste was necessarily the pre- 
cursor of new efforts m the same 
province, and of the power and in- 
clination to appreciate them, Mil- 
ton, it is true, received ouly fifteen 
pounds for his ‘ Paradise Lost ;” 
but Mr.Walter Scott, it is rumoured, 
has obtained athousand for what even 
his admirers will allow us to deno- 
tminate an inferior poem, ‘The angry 
artists, whese pictures will not com- 
pete with those of the great masters, 
should recollect that there is a pro- 
gression in national predilections 


/Which it is impossible to skip over, 


and that it is in vain to complain. 
Let those who are badly remune- 
rated consider themselves ill-paid 
Miltons and Drydens, and comfort 
themselves that taste, which is be- 
coming as prevalent in this nation as 
taxation, will in due time reward 
their successors like Byrons and 
Scotts. " 

The foregoing mass of wisdom is 
attributable to the noise which some 
late anonymous attempts to deer 
the judicious liberality of the neble- 
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mein and gentlemen who have 
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voured the public and the artists | 
; the ie: of the great mass of meddio- 


with the exhibition of their pictures, 
and the liberty of copying thei. 
‘The sounder part of the students are 
making that use of the opportunity 
Which was intended by those who 
atlord it. Their drawings 


have done 


from the | 
a“- 


Cartoons of Raphae! 
veral of them ereat fionour; and, | 
What is highly gratifying, ihe ‘sated b 


attempts to undervalue the favour in | 


the first instance has roused the spi 


plete an exposure of the folly aad 
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fa-; that a — ac quaintance with 


works transcendant merit injure 
crity; but, if reasons of this kind 
were to stand in the way, mediocrity 
would be the eternal result. At the 
same time, it may be admitted that 
the ihterested jargon of dealers, and 
its operation upon a certain order of 
quatear purelasers, is provoking 
e) mougn. Butit isa stage, and must be 

otover: aschola would be laughed 


‘a who should plead the merit of 
rit of indignant taste ilo so com- | 


jittheness of the motives v hich led | 


to them, that, as generally happens 
mm these cases, il has created an en- 
thusiasm in the opposite direction. 
This is as it should be: 
a noble opportunity, because some 
disadvantages attend it, is to quarrel 
with the nature of muudane event 


altogether, which is generally so qua- 
lified. It cannot be doubted but 


| 
| 
| 





Homer as a reason for undervaluing 
Childe Harold. ‘The bibliomaniacs, 
too, are on the very threshold of 
that ridicule which borders on cone 
tempt, and, (the proper course pure 
' sued) artists will attract the same at- 


to cavil at | tention in the preseave of the ac- 


| knowledged master-pieces, which a 
few wrong-heads among them are so 
humble as to think can only be ac- 
quired by their seclusion, 
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MONG the improvements in the me- 
tropolis, which are approaching to 
that state which enables the reflective 
observer to judge of the ultimate ctfect, 
the most remarkable at this moment is 
the Srrkanv BrivGr. This is not the 
place to dwell upon the refinements of 
criticism with respect to its architectural 
beauty; but of its general grandewr and 
utility there can be little difference of 
opinion, ‘The works on the Surrey side, 
to carry the level from the bridge to the 
road =geucrally termed the New-cut, 
leading fiom Rowland Hill's chapel to 
Lambeth Marsh, are now proceeding 
with rapidity, The »y consist of solid but- 
tresses of brick-work, at short distances 
trom cach other, so constructed as to 
support the great public road which ts 
jo be constructed over them. It is pre- 
sumed the spaces between and under- 
neath will form workshops or warehouses. 
By this contrivance the bridge is conti 
nued, as it were, for a quarter of a mile 
over land, and, to the beholders trom 
the natural level, this uplifted approach 
Brg ares, Laprv's Maa. No, 20. 








to it will appear as if formed on the 
ridge ot a hill, orraised in the air. The 
present way by the water-side is kept 
clear by an open arch, through which 
passenvers will proceed under the fect 
of the sojourners to and from the bridge. 
All this implies amazing expence; but, 
if not profitable to the pockets, it will 
remain a lasting monument of the spirit 
of the undertakers. The new Coburg Mi- 
nor Theatre is fast proceeding, and wili 
stand in the road to the Strand Bridge, 

much as the Circus and Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre at present do in the great ave- 


'nues to the bridges of Blackfriars and 


Westininster. 

In the press, and will be published in 
a few days, the Book of Versions, or 
Guide to French Tratislation and Con. 
struction, by J. Crhrrpinroun, late 
master of Cottage green Academy.— This 
book is intended to facilitate the tran. 
slation of English into French, and to 
smooth the road to the construction of 
the French language. The want of such 
a Work has often been felt; tor, besides 
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common Grammatical Exercises, there , Pinnket, and the Attorney-General, ig 


las not hitherto appeared any easy 
Guide to lead the scholar to the wished- 
for end,—the construction of the lan- 
guage he is studving. ‘The Book of 
Versions is much on the same plan as Dr. 
Wanostrocht’s Recueil Choisi; the notes 


at the bottom of the page have been | 


combined, to afford every necessary aid 
in construction which the learner may 
want in addition to his previous know- 
Jedge of the most muportant rules ef the 
Grammar, as well as to force a continual 
comparison between English and French 
idioms. ‘The contents are partly drawn 
from the best French classics, which have 
been carefully translated and adapted to 


the learner's purpose ; and, in the selec- | 


tion of the subjects, particular care has 
been taken to render them favourable to 
head and heart. 

The Rev. FP. A. Cox, A.M. lias nearly 
eompleted his work on Female Scripture 
Biography, withan Essay, shewing what 
Christianity has done for woman ; also, a 
second edition, with considerable alte- 
rations, of his Life of Melancthon. 

Ponsonby, the publication of which 
has unavoidably been delayed, will cer- 
tainly appear in the course of the cnsu- 
ing month. 

Sir Wn. Get has nearly ready for 
publication the Ltinerary of the Morea, 
ina small octavo volume, with a map. 

Mr. Cuurcniit is preparing correc- 
tions, additions, aud continuations to Dr. 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, which will form a 
companion to that work. 

Classical instructors will beglad to hear 
that Mr. Wanner, of Dubliv, will soon 
prblish Selections from Lucian, with a 
Latin translation and English notes ; to 


full, corrected by themselves. 

The Legend of St. Cuthbert, originally 
published in 1625, is printing, with ex- 
planatory illustrations, by J. B. TAYLor, 
esq. 

The Scientific Tourist in England and 
Wales is preparing for the press. 

A. Berrpovut, esq. late comptroller. 





{ 


ceneral of the customs at Cevion, will 
soon publish, in an octavo volume, a 
View of the Agrienltural, Commercial, 


and Financial Interests of Ceylon, with 
/amap of the island. 





which will be subjoined a mythological | 


Index and Lexicon, 

Dr. Spurzueim has prepared tor pub- 
lication the Pathology of Auimai Lite, 
or the Manifestations of the Human Mind 
in the state of Disease termed Insanity. 

Mr. Joun BAYLEY, of the Record Of- 
ficc, Tower, is preparing tor the press 
the History and Antiquities of the ‘Tower 


! 


{ 


of London, with biographical Anecdotes ! 
of royal and distinguished Persons. [1 | 


will be printed in a quarto volume, and | 


iflustrated by numerous engravings. 
The author of Letters from Paris in 


' 


180e-5, 1s printing, inan octavo volume, | 
Iwo Tours to France, Belgium, and | 


Spa; one in the summer of 1771, the 
other in 1816. 

The Trial respecting the appointment 
of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 


Ireland of his Son to the office of Clerk 
a ae 

of the Pleas, is about to be published; 

with the speeches et Alr. Bush. Mr, 


& 





‘The Pastors Fireside, which has been 
so long delayed by the indisposition of 
Miss Porter, will soon appear in four 
volumes. 
| The Rey. Tuomas Witte, minister of 
| Welbeck chapel, has in the press a vo- 
' lume of Sermons on practical subjects. 
‘Lhe Rev. Roperr Cox, of Bridgnorth, 
will soon publish, in an octavo volume, 
Narratives of the Lives of the most emi- 


| nent Fathers of the first three Centuries. 


A new edition of Dr. SamuEL Corn’s 
Sermons, comprised in three volumes, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Tuomas Harwoop will 
soon publish a Survey of Staffordshire, im 
an oetavo volume, embellished, 

The Rev. Ronert STEVENS has an- 
other volume of Sermons in the press. 

Lieut..Col. Pastey has nearly ready, 
in two octavo volumes, a Course of In- 


| struction ip the Elements of Fortification, 
Originally intended for the use of the 


Royal Engineer department, 

Viessrs. S. Miran and Cooke will 
soon publish a Series of thirty-five Etch- 
ings, which will give the spirit and cha- 
racter of the original designs by Captain 
Jones, on the subject of the Battle of 
Waterloo, 

Mr. Kevre, of Camberwell, has in the 
press Illustrations of the Principles of 
Harmony, on an entire new and original 
pian, 

A Series of Letters from the late Mrs, 
Carter to her Friend the late Mrs, 
MONTAGU, are printing in two octavo 
volumes. 

Mr, Letén Hunt has a new volume of 
Poems in the press. 

Mr, GouBAND, a French artist, will 
soon publish the Elements of Design, for 
tle use of students. 

The Rev, James RunGe is printing a 
volume ot Sermons on important sub- 
jects. 

Mr. TABART, of the Juvenile Library, 
Piccadilly, announces a monthly Miscel- 
iany, for the use of schools and for the 
veneral purposes of education, under the 
title of ‘Pabart’s School Magazine, or 


@ «4. tt @& tet coo £.. 








Journal of Education, It 1s intended to 
be composed chiefly of modern materials 
for the purpose of connecting, as much 
as possible, the business of the school- 
room with that of the active world, for 
which education prepares its subjects. 
The first number will appear on the Hirst 
of March, 
_ Shortly will be published a work of 
fancy,entitled Half a-dozea Day Dreams, 
being an attempt to illustrate the cou- 
Hexion of character with unagination. 
The Rev. Cuartes CoLeman, late 
curate of Grange, in Armagh, has in the 


press a volume of Sermons on important | 


subjects. 

Surgeon Howsnip will shortly publish 
Practical Observations in Surgery and 
Morbid Anatomy, illustrated by cases, 
with dissections and engravings. 

Mr. CoLenipce has in the press a 
Second and Third Lay Sermon, address- 


ed to the middling and labouring classes, | 


on the present disiresses of the country. 
Mrs. WesT, anthor of Letters to a 


> F ° . ° . ! 
Young Man, is preparing Scriptural Es- | 


says, adapted to the Holydays of the 
Church of England; containing a Com- 
mentary on the Services, and Reflections 
adapted to the present times. 

Dr, CHALMERs, of Glasgow, is print- 
ing a volume of Discourses, in which he 
combats the arguments derived from 
astronomy against the truth of revela- 
tion. 

Mr. James MITCHELL has in the press 
a Teur through Belgium, Holland, along 


the Rhine, and through the north of 


France. 
Mr. JAMIESON has translated a tale 
from the French of Madame Herbster, 


entitled the Cavern of Roseville, or the | 


‘Two Sisters, which will shortly appear. 

Miss Mant, author of Ellen, or the 
Young Godmother, is about to favour 
the public with Montague Newburgh, or 
the Mother and Son. 

The Abbe J. A. Durois has in the 
press a Description of the People of In- 
dia; with particular reference to their 


separation into casts, the influence of 


their civil policy and domestic superin- 
tendence, their idolatry and religious 
ceremonies, and the various singularities 
of customs, habits, and observances, 
which distinguish them from all other na- 
tions. 

Archdeacon Coxe is preparing Me- 
moirs of Jobn, Duke of Marlborough, 
chiefly drawn from his private corre- 
spondence and family documents, pre- 
served at Blenheim, as well as from 
other authentic sources never before 
published. 


A work will speedily appear under 
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the title of Academic Errors, or Recol- 
lections of Youth, 

The French journals announce thatan 
English bookseller is about to publish 
the Correspondence of the celebrated 
historian, Daviv Hunce, with the Coun- 
tess de Bautllers, &e.! 

Miss Heten Maria WILLIAMs.— 
This lady, celebrated for ler wit and 
louts, has succeeded, in a superemiment 
degree, in deceiving all parties and re- 
ceiving bribes at the same time :—no, we 
will uot call them bribes—presents, we 
would say, trom the British and French 
governments at the same memeut. ‘Those 
little secrets are now escaping, and she 
does not enjoy that high considera‘ion at 
Paris she was wont to do. Her recent 
work is full of mistakes, we will not say 
fulschoods, purposely inserted to suit the 
present period; but, unfortunately, se- 
veral of those whose conduct she has 
praised count it a dishonour, and have 
complained accordingly. 

Mars. Dickons.—This delightful singer 
now charms the banks of the Seine: the 
opera of * Griselda” was selected for 
her debut in the character of Griselda, 
Which is a very difiieult part, as it re- 
quires a good actress and a tine smger. 
Happily the French found the two enited 
in Mrs. Dicekons: she has, said they, a 
good method; she feels her part, and 
does not want grace ; her voice, weak in 
the medium, is exquisite in the higher 
notes, ‘Thus great talents msure justice, 
even by a French audience, who think 
meaaly of every thing forcign, but manu- 
factures, 

MapamMe Ney has gone to Italy with 
her lovely cluldren, four in number. She 
is fixed at Florence ; and no sooner was 
her arrival knowa than all the persons of 
distinction in Florence visited her. The 
Russian ambassador was the first to pay 
his homage; and it is not less singular 
than true that the minister of his Most 
Christian) Majesty Louis the XVIIIth. 
also did himselt the honour of a visit. 
This homage from all parties is highly 
flattering to the amiable and virtuous 
Princess of Moskwa, and would soften, 
if any thing could sotten, the burthen ot 
her afiiicuon. Tine, the great consoler, 
nay vender the pangs less poignant, but 
shuddermeg recoilection will still remain. 

THe Forrune-Te_cer.—A fortune. 
teller was arrested the other day at his 
theatre of divination, al fresco, at the 
corner of the Rue de Bussy : he was car- 
tied before the tribunal of correctional 
police.—“ You know how to read the 
tuturec’” said the president, a man of 
great wit, but rather too tond of a joke 
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dent,” replied the sorcerer.—* In this 
case,” replied the judge, “ you know the 


 Certainly.”"—“ Well, what will happen 
to you ?’?—** Nothing.’—“ You are sure 


of 1t?7?—" You will acquit me,”—"* Ac- | 


quit you !"—* There is no doubt of it!’— 


* Why 7’—“ Because, sir, if it had been | 


| 


judgement we intend to pronounce.”— | 


| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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vour intention te condemn me, you would | 


not have added irony to misfortune,”— 


The president, disconcerted, turned to | 


his brother justices, and the sorcerer was 
acquitted. 

Lrs MontTAGNes Russes.—The French 
are fond of novelty; and can it be be- 


‘lieved that a man who laid ont 49001. in 


making artificial mountains, with roads 
down them, and go-carts to run in 
grooves, has made his fortune by it? 
All ranks and all ages go to run down 
the mountains for thvir hea'th, in these 
go-carts, ‘The price of admission is 9s. 


gnd 24d. for every time you run down | 
the mountain. ‘Jliese cars go with a | 


prodigious velocity, and more than one 
accident has happened in consequence, 


but the rage nevertheless continues, ana 
the timid fair p'aces herself inthe car in 
some heroic or theatrical attitude, and 
thus descends at the risk of her neck. 
ENGLAND A PART OF FRANCE.— Wil! 
it be believed that, at the present mo- 
ment, when the fortified towns th France 
are actually inthe possession of the Bn 
tish troops, that Mr. TT. b. Poinson, 
geographical enginecr, advertises a Phi- 
losophical, Hydrographieal, Road, and 
Statistical Map ot the bingdom et France, 
with the comparative divisious in pro- 
vinces and) departments, — comprising 
England, the Low Conntries, the Ger- 
manic Contederation, Vruossta, Austria, 
Swisserland, and the vreater part. of 
Ttaly !'!—'Phe French journalists some- 
times ammse themselves with fivine 
news forty years in ativanee, in which 
France is the Great Nation, the Seu ot 
Monarchies, &c.—does Mr. Poison seri 
ously magne that, if his map arrives at 
posterity, it will be thought that sacl 
was the extent of France in is8t067 
BONAPARTE AND Meunrer, the cele 
brated Historian of Switzerland. {beim 
Muiler’s Posthumous Works.! ~©On thre 
19th May FT was informed by the ministe 
secretary of state, Maret, that at seve: 
o'clock ot the evening of the tollowine 
day I must wait on the Emperor Napo- 
leon. I waited according!y on this mi- 
nister at the appointed hour, and was 


a few persons whom [I did not know 
stood at some distance in the apartment. 
The emperor began to speek of the his- 


tory of Switzerland; told me that T 
ought to complete it; that even the more 
recent times had their interest. He came 
tothe work of mediation, discovered avery 
cood will, if we do not meddle with any 
thing foreign, and remain quietly in the 
interior. He proceeded from the Swiss 
to the old Greek constitution and his- 
tory, to the Theory of Constitutions, to 
the complete diversity of those of Asia, 
and the causes of this diversity in the 
climate, polygamy, &c.; the opposite 
characters of the Arabian (which = the 
emperor bichly extolled), and the Tar- 
tarian races (which led to the irruptions 
that all civilization had always to dread 
from that quarter, and the necessity of a 
bulwark); the peculiar value of Euro- 
pean culture (never greater freedom, se- 
curity of property, humanity, and better 
laws in general, than since the fifteenth 
century); then how every thing was 
linked together, and in the inscrutable 
guidance of an invisible hand, and how 
he himself had become great through his 


/enemies: the great confederation of na- 
in dislocated shoulders, hips, knees, Xe. ; | 


tious, the idea of which Henry the 1Vth 
never had: the foundation of all reli- 


| gion, and its necessity; that man could 


not well bear completely clear truth, 


land reanired to be kept in order; the 


possibility, however, of a more happy 
condition, if the numerous ferds ceased, 
whieh were occasioned by too compli- 
‘ated constitutions, such as the German, 
and ihe intolerable burthen suffered by 
states from exeessive armies. A great 
deal move besides was said, end indeed 
we spoke of almost every countiy and 
nation, ‘Che emperor spoke at first in 
his usnalmanner, but, the more interest- 
Ing cur conversation became, he spoke 
na lower and lower tone, so that Lwas 
ooDheedta bend myself quite down to his 
face ; aud no man ean have understocad 
whet he said (and therefore many things 
wil not repeat) Lopposed him occa 

sieually, and he entered into disenssion. 
Quite impartially and truly, as before 
fod, do oiust say, that the vaucty of h's 
Knowledce, the veuteness of his observa- 
Hons, the solidity of his understanding 
not dazzing wit), his grand and compre- 
hensive views, filled me with astonish. 
nent, and bis manner of speaking fo me 
wtthiove toi tim. A eouple of marshals, 


noand also the Duke of Benevento, had 


entered in the mean time; he did not 
break off. After five quarters, or an 
Honk antl ahait, he allowed the concert 


i. Ti ito bectn, and, L knew not whether acci- 
se ° emp sat ona sofa: | dental! si 
ervey He emperor sat on a sofa: | dentally or trom goodness, he desired 


| pieces which, one of them especially, 





had reference to pastoral life and the 
Swiss (fdanz des Vaches). After this, he 


ort OO ow et 
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owed in a friendly manner, and left the 
room.—Since the andience with Frede- 
rick (178%), [never had a conversation 
on such a variety of subjects, at least 
With any prince : if Lean judge correctly 
from recotiection, T mast give the em- 
peror the preference in point ot solidity 
and compretiension ; Frederick was some- 
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what Voltarian. Besides, there is in his 
tone much firmness and vigour, but in 
his month something as attractive and 
tascinatine asin Frederick. It was one 
of the most remarkable days of my life. 
Bv his ceninus and his disinterested good- 
vess he has also conquered me.” 
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WC CHAPPED LIPS. 
A SOLUTION of nitre in soft water 
*” will take off every anpleasant sensa- 
qs tion; and, instead of the shiming ap- 
Ve pearance consequent on greasy applica- 
al- tions, produce the most delicate soliness, 
and abate all swelling; and, although | 
where much renghness and soreness pre- | 
X- vail, the first application usually excites | 
1e@ pain, it will, however, soon subside. 
Such as are averse from a little suffering, 
0- may at first use a little spermaceti oint- 
0. ment at night and the morning, and af- | 
terwards frequently wash the parts 
of affected with the solution of nitre. 
of sapitaiaes 
ae WARTS. 
Le We would recommend the notice of 
Sy persons athicted with warts to the com- 
mon annual spurge. This plant is fre- 
quently found in richly dunged gardens, | 
Sa and is far more efficacious than celandine, | 
; arare plant, or than the milky juice of 
I- the fig-leaf; the latter being very slow 
1S in removing those troublesome excre- 
e scences. 
. SUCCESSFUL MODE OF TREATING SCALD- 
HEAD. 
‘ Communicated by Mr. A. T. Fayerman, 
. Of all the diseases that occur on the 
surtace of the human body, that of scald- 
’ head appears to me to be one of the most 
: obstinate. Numerous are the topical 
i remedies (falsely so called) which are 
' daily promulgated by the medical world, 


These are generally of the class of stimu- 
lants, and which, in my humble opinion, 


the pain they occasion to the poor pa- 
tients. I have seen, in many instances, 
the white oxyde of arsenic used in this 
disease, combined with the tar ointment, 
and have heard it highly extolled as an 
infallible specitic by many eminent prac- 
titioners. But, in the cases which have 
come under my own observation, T have 
seen nothing but the worst results—an 
excoriation and inflammation of the sealp 
truly alarming, besides the deleterious 
effects produced in the habit by the ab- 
sorption of that dangerous mineral, 


USEFUL DOMESTIC HINYTs. 


——_ 


do more harm than good, independent of 


, We all know of means sufficiont to 

| excite a stimulating effect, but IT believe 

| the knowledge of a direct sedative is 

'sull to be discovered. Adhering as 

| closely as possible to the soothing or 

quicung plan, T have always found the 
most sure ground to attack this most tor- 
midable disease with success, 

The Treatment,—First let the hair be 
tremoved caretully with a razor, dipped 
frequently m olive oil; afterwards apply 
the tollowing lotion by means of fine 
lien, and cover the whole of the head 
with if, 

‘Take of liquor of acetated lead, two 
drachms; distilled vinegar, six drachims; 
spirit of sulphuric wther, two drachms; 
rain water, one pint: mix. 

The lotion should be kept occasionally 
applied in the night as wellas in the day. 
| Svap should on no account be employed 
to wash the scalp, as its alkali or potash, 
by producing excessive irritation, will 
retard the cure. In six cases ont of ten, 
I am induced to believe, this disease is 
aggravated by a scrotulous taint of the 
system ; and, whei this is the case, [ have 
| generally found aa alterative medicine, 
,as the following, to accelerate the cure, 
Take of oxyde of zinc, precipitated sul- 

pliur of antimony, of each nine grains ; 

resin of guaiacum, extract of bark, 
extract of hemlock, of cach two scrue 
ples: mix, and form into twenty pills. 


| 


SS ee 


To childicn from six to ten years ot 
| age give one pill night and mormuog ; un- 
der 6 vears, halfa pill night aud morning, 
mixed inany vehicle. What I have here 
remarked on the treatment of this disease 
can be strongly recommended, having 
| seen the good effects resulting from it ju 
more than fifty cases within the last 
eighteen months :—--one, a particular in- 
stance of more than five years’ standing, 
was cured in a mouth, having previously 
resisted all means to subdue it. 

Greasy applications of every hind, f 
am of opinion, often do mach mischief, 
i consequence of becoming rancid, and 
thereby exciting much  imflanmatory 
action. —( Gazelle of Health.) 
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THE DRAMA. 
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IERE has been a variety of no. 


Ty! 


(we noticed that the “Tron Chest” 


vel attempts this month in a, was revived at Drury-lane, to exhi- 
minor way, but nothing new of; bit Mr. Kran in Sir Edward 
unportance. In our tast number! .Wortimer: since that period, the 
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same distinguished actor has per- 
formed Zanga in the “ Revenge,” 

a play of nearly the same character ; 
that is to say, heavy in construction, 
and exhibiting its chief interest in a 
scene or two. In the denouement, 
Where the votary of revenge avows 
his guilt, “ Know then—'twas I,” 
the effect produced by Mr. Kean 


was astonishing, and brought down | 
The ‘Alonzo of 
Mr. RAB was also a fine piece of 


unceasing plaudits. 


acting. Mrs. BARTLEY was Leo- 


nora; butthe character Is so seldom | 


seen, it affords little scope for ta- 


lent. We are beginning to think — 


and, to say the truth, we are glad | 


tlmt we see reason—that pieces must 
not continue to be rested upon for 
their favourable exhibition of one 
gifted actor only, and that iu a pas- 
sage or two. ‘The encouragement 
given to this specialty is highly in- 


jurious to the profession, whatever 


it may sometimes do for an indivi- 
dual actor. Since revivals are the 
fashion, why not get up what will 
call out the talents and attractions 
of the many as well as the oue; but, 
as we bave said already, this evil 
seems likely to rectify itself. Be- 
sides the foregoing characters, Mr. 
KEAN has again appeared in Jicc- 
beth, Sir Giles Overreach, and 
Reuben Glenroy in “ ‘Vown and 
Country,” and, we need not add, 
with the usual approbation. 
Drary-laue Pheatre has also been 
endeavouring to attract alteation in 
au musical way, by the performance 
of ** Artaxerxes” and the 
“ Ramah Droog,” the beacers in 
which were Mr. Horn and Miss 
Merry; the laiter of whom ap. 


pears hkely to become an established: 


favourite. A young lady of the 
name of MANGEON has also made 
her debut in “ Lionel and Clarissa.” 
This acquisition to the stage, ae- 
cording to the amateurs, is not likely 
to lead as a singer, but at the sanie 
lume possesses talents that may be 





‘revival of 











standing 
| Slave ;” 


high'y useful. 'The singing of Pyn& 
and Cooke in this opera met with 
great applause; but the palm in 
acting must be given to Mr. Dow- 
TON, whose Colonel Oldboy seemed 
to delight the whole house. Miss 
KELLY, in Diana, was also highly 
applauded ; and it would be impos- 
sible to select an actress more 
adapted to the second female cha- 
racters in operas, which generally 
call for a moderate musical skill with 
sprightly comic talent, in the mani- 
festation of which this valuable 
actress is nature itself. Mrs. BLAND 
still retains the mellifluous warble 
which has bewitched the town for 
these twenty years. 

Two or three farces have been 
brought out at this house; but we 
do not wish to make this article an 
obituary; it is enough to say that 
they died of sibidation: nothing that 
the ductors could do would save 
them under so much original weak- 
ness of constitution. A worthy prac- 
litioner, of the name of HARLEY, 
did as much as possible for one of 
them, by some excellent mimickry 
in acomic song or two; but it would 
not do,—they went off with the most 
edifying resignation, and no doubt 
left their parents inconsolable. 

At Covent-Gardeu, the principal 
regale has been * ‘The 
and the perte HnHINCES of 


i Mr KeEMBLE in “ Cortolauus” and 


S$ Fulius Ceasar’ 


have been repeated 


frequeativ; but on pieces so well 


known it is useless toe Kpratiate here: 


all that is nece sSary, by Way of re- 


‘cord, Is Lo state that, in the Marcius 


quentis we 


of the first and the Frufus of the 
second, the veteran seemed to play 
with all his pristine euergy. He has 
since performed ikine John and 


John, whom SHAK- 
SPFARE makes somewhat less con- 
temptible than he ismade by history, 
is a character which we never saw 
acted by any one else, and conse- 
can learn nothing by 


se ae 
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comparison; buf, in the celebrated 
scene with Flubert, Mr. Kemble 
strikes us as almost every thing we 
could wish. We have seen a very 
able criticism, indeed, which differs 
with us by calling it too systematic, 
too studied, and altogether injured 
ly an air of pre neditation. But 
what is the fact? —Johnu wishes to 
Induce his minister to murder his 


nephew, and, as few men can pre: | 


pause a horrible crime without a 
preiace, be prepares himself to act 
a part, and studies to convey Its 
meaning by suggestion and surmise. 





| 
} 


Now what appearance must all this | 


give to an actor will a full ae 
tion of his part ?—why, just that i: 

of premeditation and ial 
Which is considered as injudicions. 
We will not say but that something 
of this might have appeared in Mfr, 
Kemble, whether requisite or not; 


| Falconbridze of Mr. 


but, if so, it only proves W hat 23 | 


obvious enough, that, in particular 
lustances, the eeneral fault of an 
actor may be in his favour. ‘The 
great superiority of Mr. Kemble’s 
Hamlet we have always attributed 
to this seeming air of premeditation, 
gud that because Hamlet himself is 


an actor throughout the play, er | 
idae. In the first scene with John, 


nearly so, and the audience ought to 
perceive his concealed under his 
expressed sense, and they do so 

The more spontaneous actor in these 
kind of characters, unused to the 
curb, can act the character, but not 
display the acting of the character ; 


} 


lactor, who, in on 
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we think this very excusable in the 
first representation of a part so dis- 
tinguished for vehemency. There 
is also something more to be ob. 


served; —anactress, whose chief ex- 


,cellence consists in the mildest pa- 


thus aud the tenderest grief, if called 
into stronger physical exertion than 
usual, appears more vielent than 
another, owing to the involuntary 
habit of comparing her with herself. 
When mellowed im this part, we 
doubt not but that Miss O'Neil will 
perform it in a way that will at least 
remove these objections. 

Sut what shall be said to the 
CHARLES 
KEMBLE !—that, in the embodying 
of these fine sketches froma master’s 
pencil, every order of spirit will say 
differcatly, because hardly two minds 


fill up the outline in the same way 


This character of Salconbridge, 
containug, as Dr. Johnson truly 
observes, “ that mixture of great- 
ness and levity which Shakspeare 
delighted to exbibit,” and the 
Edear of “Lear,” we evonceive 
to be the miaster-pieces of an 
opinton, has 
never received from the town the 
extent of approbation which is his 


where he gives up the contest with 
his brother, and his mterlocutory 
humour and spontaneous soliloquy 


during the parley of the kings, he 


is admirable. 


aud, to end where we began, the | 


King John of Shakspeare is one 
where this talept is especially re- 
quired, 

‘Die novelty, however, in this play 
was the Constance of Miss O'Nt: iL, 
a diflicalt effort, beeause not pre- 
cisely in her own line of tragedy, 
and decidedly in that of the great 
actress who preceded her in the 
character. "The critics consider the 
grief and resentment of Miss O’ Neil’s 
Constance as expressed too violently: 
Buyrisu Lapy'’s Mau. No, ¢o 


gentleman, 


There is also some- 
thing extremely gratifying to the 
previous conceptions of most peo- 
ple, in Mr. C. Kemble’s chivalric 
be so admirably looks 
it, His p “ry bearing is absolutely 
necessary 1 Falconbridge, whose 


| person ds anisiintaah alluded to as 





strong and sinewy throughout the 


_ play ; bemg one of those characters 
which positively claim these physical 


requisites. ‘Tradition says, that 

GARRICK once or twice attempted 

this part, but, though he admire 

ably performed = aud was cons 
i 
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The Mirror of the Metropolis. 


trasted in the first scene with the 
meanest man in the company in 
person, it would not do; the little 
Garrick could not look the large 
Falconbridge, and wisely gave it up. 
‘* King Jolin” has been repeated two 
or three times.—By the bye, we 
hear that Mr. John Kemble leaves 
England in May next, having taken 
a villa near Rome, under an idea 
that the soft air of Italy will benefit 
his asthma. 

Covent-Garden Theatre, like its 
sister Drury, has been unfortunate 
in the farce way; two or three hav- 
ing expired prematurely, as if to 
keep it in countenance. In this line 
of production, we are sorry to be 
obliged to admit that the French 
excel us by not depending so en- 
tirely on the very broadest humour. 
Their one and two act pieces are as 
frequevtly diminutives of genteel 
as ORbroad comedy,—of the lighter 
eccentricity of polite life, as of the 
coarse diversity of ignorance and 
vulgarity. We should like to see a 
mixture of this in the tail-pieces of 
our own stage. 
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But, if the French excel us in this _ 
particular, we carry the prize in an- 
other species of minor enlertain- 
ment; we mean our harlequinades. 
These exquisite productions, in the 
present form, we believe to be en- 
tirely our own. One has been 
brought out this Christmas at each 
house. That produced at Drury- 
lane is termed ‘ Harlequin Horner,” 
and edifies the children, big and 
little, with the transformation ito 
Harlequin of the young gentleman 
with the Christmas pye, who 
Put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 

And said, What a good boy am IT! 

The genius of Covent-Garden is 
displayed in the more magnificent 
legend of the Blind Beggar of Beth- 
nal-Green, and his beauteous daugh- 
ter Bessy, who becomes Columbine 
—and all that. There is good 
dancing, humourous activity, and 
beautiful scenery, in both these pro- 
ductions; but novelty is impossible. 

Report speaks of a tragedy in re- 
hearsal at Drury-lane, by the author 
of “ Bertram.” 
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THE COURT. 
BULLETIN of the Kine’s Heartit.—- 
~~. “ Windsor Castle, Nov. 30.—-His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily health, and 
has been generally tranquil, during the 
last month; but his disorder is not 
abated "—(Signed as usual.) 

We are informed that the Lord Mayor 
has received an order trom the Princess 
Charlotte and the Prince Leopold for 
2000 yards of silk, to be made by the 
weavers of Spitaltields. Large orders 


are expected from all the branches of 


the Royal Family. The Prince Regent 
is said to have ordered new silk furni- 
ture for Carlton House, with a view to 
employ the same manufacturers. 

Since our last, the Prince Regent has 
ordered 5000/. from the funds under the 
direction of his Majesty, to be presented 
~ the Committee of the Spitalfields’ 

oor, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mrs, Coutts has adopted a plan to mi- 
tigate the sufferings of the Poor at High- 
gate: every Friday one hundred families 
are relieved by good and substantial 
food; and yet, by her prudent manage- 
ment, the expence hardly exceeds two 
guineas, ‘ 

As the imitation of the Eastern Bazaars 
lately became so general in the metropo- 
lis, it may not be amiss to observe that 
they are not a new innovation; as the 
Duchess of Tyreonnel, the lady of Richard 
‘Falbot, deputy lord-lieutenant of Ivre- 
land in the reign of James II., after that 
monarch’s abdication, was driven by dis- 
tress to keep one of the stands, or bae 
zaars, in Exeter ’Change in the Strand, 
at that time a fashionable place of resort, 
at which she sold millinery, the labour of 
her hours by night in an obscure apart- 
ment in which she slept. It was then the 











custom of women in public to wear 
masks; and the duchess, in her little 
shop, uniformly appeared in a white 
mask and dress, and was called by the 
loungers of the day “ the White Widow.” 
Her rank was accidentally discovered, 
and she had afterwards a pension granted 
her from the crown during her life. 

Such is the diminution of travelling by 
stage-coaches, owing to the decreased 
trade, that one coach-master in London 
received 504. per week less during the 
last three months than during the corres- 
ponding mouths of last year, 

A dreadtul tire broke out near Wap- 
ping Docks, when the extensive drying. 
mills and warehouses of Messrs. Viner 
and Co. were soon burnt to the ground, 
and the conflagration spread to. the 
ne:ghbouring houses, Many of which 
were speedily destroyed. 





MARRIAGES, 


W. Grant, esq. R.N. to Miss Louisa 
Esdaile, of Baker-st. Portman-square. 

Henry Earle, esq. of Berners-st. to 
Miss W. S. Kempe. 

’ Mr. C. W. Wheeler, to Maria, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Parks. 

Capt. James Green, R.N. ta Miss Rolf, 
of Deptford, 

Edw. Elton, esq. of Gloucester-place, 
New-road, to Miss Esther Godbold, of 
Bernard-st. Russell square. 

At St. Pancras, George Peter Merry, 
esq. to Miss Letitia Lewis, of Tonbridge- 
place. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Col. 
Jones, to Miss Eliza B. Beath, of Capel. 

Abel Ram, esq. of Portswood Lodge, 
Southampton, to Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Knapp, of Bedford-row. 

Wim. Drury, esq. of Harrow, to Miss 
Anna Frances ‘Vaylor. 

Mr. Win. Barry, of the Inner Temple, 
to Miss Pen. Wooliam, of Wrexham, 

Thos. W. Dyke, esq. of Upper George- 
street, Portman-square, to Miss Harriet 
Hayter, of Foley-street, 

.Mr, Charles Frankham, of Reading, to 
Miss Ann Eastgate, of New Bond-st. 

Mr. Charles ‘Taylor, jun. of Hatton 
Garden, to Miss Charlotte Ann Thurston, 
of Spa-ticlds. 


- Marriages and Deaths. 





Charles Roberts, esq. to Miss Melinda | 


Tomkins, of Montague-st. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, B. G. 
Babington, esq. of the Madras civil ser- 
vice, to Miss Anna Mary Fayle, of 
Bloomshbury-square, 

.G. Mott, esq. of Gray’s Iun-place, to 
Miss Hebe Pingo, of Lslington, 

-Mr. Wm. Bailey, of Covent Garden, to 
Miss Lydia Jackson, of Bow st. 
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Edward Parratt, esq. to Miss Eliza 
Vidler, of Miilbank-row, 

Mr. J. E. Crane, to Miss Caroline Pa- 
ton, of Bow Chureh-yard. 

W. Kingdon, esq. of Stockwell-place, 
Surrey, to Miss Auna Prentice, of Earl's 
Hall, Fssex. 

Mr. J. Sends, jun, of Fore-street, to 
Miss Springthrope. 

C. P. Cooper, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Miss Frances Battye, of Hampstead. 

Wm. Comber Hood, jun. esq. of Lew- 
isham-hill, to Miss Frances Kirk, of 
Eearl-st. Blacktriars. 

C. W. Dance, esq. to Miss Isabell 
Ann Cooper, of Upper Gower-st. 

At Guildford, Mr. Stedman, surgeon, 
to Sarah, daughter of Thos. Remington, 
esq. M.D. 

Thomas Bryant, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Jane Hawes, both of Greenwich, 

Arthur Pott, esq. of Castle-st. South- 
wark, to Miss Ann Varnham, of Peckham, 

Wm, Walter Gretton, esq. of the 
Lodye, South Lambeth, to Miss Wright, 
of Stockwell-place, Surrey. 

DEATHS, 

At Brighton, 54, Mr. Wood, widow of 
Jacob Wood, esq. of Threadneedle-st, 

lun Wooburn-place, Mrs, Ann Kelly, 
late of Dublin, regretted. 

Inthe Poultry, 53, Mary, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Edward Smith. 

At Taplow, 72, Abraham Roberts, esq. 

At Stockwell Park, North Briaton, 
Mrs. Ann Chapman. 

In Wilmot-st. Brunswick-square, Mrs. 
Bella Peckwell, widow of the Rev. Hen. 
Peckwell, D.D. rector of Bloxholme- 
cum Digby, Lincolnshire. 

At the Vicarage-house, Walthamstow, 
73, the Rev. Wm. Sparrow, A.M. 

In St. George’s-row, Oxtord-read, Mrs. 
Medley, wite of Win. M. esq. 

Ou Windsor-terrace, City-road, 2 
Emilia, wite of Mr. G. Von Harton, 

In Windmill-st. Tottenham Court-road, 
Mrs. Ann Sheldon. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Mary Hill. 

In Gloucester-place, New-road, Mas. 
Farrar. 

At Lambeth, 55, Mr. Wm, Edward 
Hayward, of Lloyd's establishment. 

At Grange-hall, near Retherthain, 69, 
the Right Hon. the Farl of Ethagham, 
His lordship held the office of 
treasurer to the Quecn. 

In High-row, Kuightsbridge, Mrs. Ro- 
binson, 

In Drury-lane Theatre, in his room, 
suddenly, Mr. Johu Wilson, wardtobe- 
keeper. 

In Oxford-st, 58, Aretas Akers, esq. 
of Brighton. 
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fn Pall Mall, Mr. Jolin Domaris. 

In Middlesex-place, New soad, Mrs. 
Schwetize, widow of John S. esq. 

Io Somer's Town, 72, Mrs. Mudford. 

Th Great Menthotutgh-:t » 27, Mr. Wm. 
Moore. 
; At Kentish Town, 
esq. of Tlorneustle, 

in York-st. Baker-st. 67, Mas. S 
Dawson. 


Richard Herald, 


In Princes-st. Cavendish-square, Win, 
Roysten, esq. late Editor of tie London 
1 St al Journal, 
At¥yinpetield, 75, Rebert Gall, esq. 


| of Nottmgham. 
| 
| 
} 
Susanna | 


At Chiy-hill, Pafield, 63, 1. Weston, esq. of 
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At Upper Clapton, 35, Mrs. Larken, 
At Stoke Newington, 47, Mrs. Lacs, 
In Leman-st. Sarah, wife of Major 
Rhode, jun. esq. 

Iu Mark lane, 7e, J. H. Sequeira, M.D. 

In Howland-st. Fitzroy-square, Miss 
Mary Anne M‘Gougar. 

In Swithin’s-lane, — Spottiswoode, esq. 
At Clapham-rise, Mrs. Cattlev, w idow 

Robert ©. esye of Lime-street and 
| Wandsworth. 

In Ufied-place, Blackfriars, sadden- 
by, Mr. dokn Greaves, 

At Camden ‘Town, 81, Mrs. 
Bayslraw, 

At Lis seat at Chevening, 
st ny oh Mar! Stanhope, His lordship 
was born Aneust 3, 1753, and succeeded 
libs fat er, Philip, the late earl, March 7, 
(1786. His lordship was a frm and in- 
corruptible patriot, and deeply read in 
the policy and history ot his country, In 
‘him the Arts and Sciences have lost an 
lardent fiiend and patron, to them his 

time and furtine were largely devoted; 
and to him they are indebted for many 
ingenious improvements and discoveries. 
' He was a hind landloid, and a hberat 
‘triend to the poor. 


Elizabeth 
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On Reeluneond-inil, Frances, wile of | 
Francis Moore, esq. 
At Stoke Newingtow, 87, Benjamin 
D'isracti, esq. 
At Cannlen Town, 5¥, Mrs. Seottland, 
{ in Iwung’s-road, HKedtord-row, Mrs. 
i Wadeson, wite of S. WLW, esq. 
At Thorn-hill, 80, Mrs. Seaife. 
In Queen's tow, Walworth, 63, Joseph 
Dodsworth, esq. 
At Knichtsbridge, 8°, Mrs. S. Vere. 
\c Woolwich, Benjamin Willmot, esq. 
elevk of the survey, 
At ‘Snoting, 26, Sarah, wire of Mr 
Keats, of the Poultry, 
NORTHUMMERTAND AND DURHAM, 
Pedi rst nathenatieal prize to an im- 
portant ques Wi nin the Ladies’ Diary 
this vear, is wdjndg ad to Mur, Georg e 
Beawn, tencher of navigation aud astio- 
env, in Neweastle, 
A meeting of the subccuibers for the 
relief of the industrious Poor was reeent- 


Woheld in the Guildhall of Durbsain, when 
iteowas resolved that a sus, equal toe ad, 
ih the shillmg, be given tewards the 
veces cfallsuch persens as shall be om- 
plexed by the overseers of the different 
purpbes within that city, m repairing 
the highways, or in other works of pub. 
Ke htilitv, til the Stst March meat; and 
thata cistnibuticu ef reap be renewed, 
mi the same manner asin tomer years of 
scarcity. A cenmittce was immediately 
appointed to gs the plan into efleet. 
Marricd.| Mr. J. S. Paget, to Ellen, 
davghter of fos. Pollara, esq. merchant ; 
Mir. Jacob Ord, cf the Custems, 
Miss Isabella Rogers ;-- Mr. 'Flhomas 
Stanley, to Miss Sarah Blackburn: all 
of Ne weastie, 
1. Watson, 
‘t. Blachburn, of Newcastle. 


® 


ess a * ‘—he : 


| esq. of Compton-st. Londen, 
me (Elizabeth bkaiwburm, of Carlisle. 


of Bishopwearmeuth, | 


Mr. Wm. Allison, 
Leth of Darlington. 

Dicd.| At Neweastle, 52, Mrs. Grace 
Tumbuil.~-In Anderson place, 65, Mrs. 
Abhbs, wite of R.B. Abbs, esq. 

At Nerth Shields, 64, Mr. Ralph Ship- 
ley, ship-owner, greatly respected.— 24, 
Miss Mary Nicholson. 

At Bishopweammouth, 42, Min W. 
Rudd.—45, Miss Curry. 

At Alnwick, 5¢, Mrs. T. Harrison. 

CUMBIREAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

One cf the large sugarheuses belong 
ing to Messrs. Jolbnstens and Manley, of 
Vihitchasen, lately sustamed considers 
able damaze by fire: by the great excr- 


to Miss Stamper, 





tions of the inhabitants, a conside:abie 


| quantity of the sugars were saved. 
Married.) Mr. 
| Masia Sowerby, 

At Carlisle, 


beth of Carhsle. 
RFdward 3B. PF. Cotterell, 
to Miss 


Mr. Jol Scott, spirit-emerchant, of 


| Biumpton, to Miss Seoit, of Hattwhistle. 


At Nendal, 
to Mrs, Seott. 
dj othe] At 


Mr. Harrington Lambert, 


Carlisle, Capt. Stordy, for- 
4 


Kent, Charles. 


John Hendersen, to Miss » 


| 
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merly of the Stst regt.—70, Mrs. Isabela 
Wilson.—S6, Mrs. Jane Hudson, 

At Brampton, Mrs. Parker.—At an 
advanced age, Mr. Robert Davidson. 

At Cargo, 57, Mr. George Lawson. 

At Dalemain, Mrs. Hassel, wite of Ed. 
H, esq. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Scarborough, in 
addition to the improvements making to 
the harbour, for the purpose of giving 
employment to the labouring Poor, have 
also determined to cut a canal trom that 
town to Malton, with the same beneyo- 
lent intent, 

Most of the large towns of the county 
have subscribed Liberally, actuated by 
the same spirit. By such active zeal, 
plain lessons for consideration and feeling 
are given to ministers; and it is to be 
hoped that they will shortly co-operate 
With the people. ‘They now voluntarily 
impose upon themselves an income-tax, 
to relieve their distressed countrymen, 
It will be seen whether ministers will do 
away its necessity, aud whether English- 
men are to continue to live upon alms, 

Married.) Mr. Benj. Ross, merchant, 
of Hull, to Miss Mary Blythe, of Swine. | 
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Mr. James Wardell, to Miss Plaxton, 
both of Reverley. 
J. Wilson, esq. of Ingilby House, to | 
Miss Ann Peacock. 
Mr. Wm. Faweet Bolland, to Miss | 
Agnes Glendenning, of Halitax. 
Died.) At York, 78, Robert Driffield, | 
es. much and deservedly respected, 
At Leeds, 28, Mr. Richard Wilson, of | 
the firm of Messrs. Jchm Wilson and Son. 
At Richmond, Wm, Ellis, esq. banker, 
At Barnsley, 50, the Rev. J. Mence, 
fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, 
At Clock House, Nathan Jarvett, esq. | 
At Brotherton, 75. J. Crowder, esq. | 
At Sheffield, Mrs. Clarke, wite of Mr. 
Clarke, of the ‘Theatre. On the preced- | 
ing evening this Jady was engaged in 
ornamenting a mustn deess; ler child | 
was amusing itseif near her, and accei- 
dentally caused a caudle to fall trom the | 
table. She instantly replaced the light, | 
but did not perceive that it had commu. | 
nicated with her gown, which was white 
and combustible. It was soine time be- | 
fore she discovered that her clothes were 
on fire: she then rashed mto the street, 
bey which act the flames gamed new vi- 
gour, and ina few moments she exhibited 
one terrible blaze, extending trom the | 
ground to a considerable height above 
her head. She survived till the nextday, | 
LANCASHIRE, 
The eubseription opened in Liverpool | 
} 


for raising a sum of money to enable the 
tenstecs of the Docks to carry on thei 
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works on a large scale, and with a creat 
number of additional workmen, for the 
purpose of employment, is completed: 
the expedition with which it has been 
filled reflects the highest credit on the 
spirit and bevevolence of the town. 

Married.) Mr. James Poulson, of Man. 
chester, to Miss Eardley, of ‘Talk-o’th’ 
hill. 

Mr. Thomas Leech, to Miss Julia Al- 
mavic, both ot Manchester, 

Mr. Edward Ward, of Liverpool, to 
Miss Btizabeth Pearson, of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. B. Haigh, to Miss Cheney, both of 
Liverpool. 

Win. Woods, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Marsden, both of Wigan. 

Jos. Bushel, esq. to Lucy, daughter of 
Jvln Dalton, esq. both ef Preston, 

Died.) At Manchester, Miss Eleanor 
Bird, of Castletield.—69, Mr. J. Siddall. 

At Liverpool, 66, Miss Jane Andersou. 
—!8, Mr. George Gosling.—34, Miss 
Mary Anne Moore. 

At Warrington, 50, Mary Aune, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Moore, esq. 

At Prescot, Mr. John Bates, 

At Stalmine, 75, James Bourne, esq. 

At Ince Blundell, 24, Mrs. R. Blundell, 

CHESHIRE, 

A meeting was lately held at Chester 
for the benefit of the Poor: when the 
Earl Grosvenor generously subscribed 
2000d.—a liberality which was closely 
copied by nearly all present. 

Married.] Captain Jones, of the Den- 
bighshire Militia, to Miss Jones, of the 
Abbey-green Cottage, Chester, 

Mr. Geo. Wakefield, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Bowness, of 
Stockport. 

Mr. Thomas Patterson, of Stockport, 
to Mi-s Mary Hulme, of Heatan Norris, 

Mr. Craw, ta Ellen, daughter of Capt, 
Rogerson, both of Northwich. 

Digd.] At Chester, suddenly, 32, Anu, 
wite of the Rev. John Reynolds.— Miss 
Martha Pavell, daughter of the late Al. 
derman FP. 

At dliddlewich, George Chesworth, 
esq. sall-proprietor. 

DBR UYSHIRE. 

A Hampden Ciub has lately been esta. 

blished in the patriouc town of Derby ; 


ail it alrcady consists of upwards of lay 


wembers, 

Marvied.] Wenry Cox, esq. of Derby, 
to Maria, daughter of the lute J. Suuth, 
esq. of Gainsborough. 

At Glossop, Mr. M. Pearndey, of Mot- 
tram, to Miss D. Fearns, of Mellor. 

At Derby, George Wailis, esq. M.D. 
of Baistol, to Miss Oakes, of Derby. 

Died.) At Lougeroft-hall, G. HY, 
Arden, esq. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


This county continucs to feel the 
pressure of the times; yet the relief of 
the less fortunate is not relaxed, The 
benevolence of the several towns seems 


to acquire fresh vigour on the appearance | 


of additional mistortane. 

Muried.| Mr. J. Smith, jun. to Miss 
Sarah Hill, both of Nottingham. 

Mr. Robt. Sewill, of Nottingham, to 
Biss Mary Diggle, of Arnold. 

Died.} At Nottingham, Mr, Joseph 
Harvey.—49, Mr. Darby. 

At Mansfield, 29, Miss Johnson.—4}, 
Mr. John Stirrup, 

At Newark, vi, Mr. Errington. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The Indies of Leicester deserve the 
hivhest commendation: they have lately 
fome furward in the cause of philan- 
thropy, and prove that the sex’s energies 
are essential to a country’s good—that 
benevolence has not warmer advocates 
--and that their latent characteristics, 
when oecasion calls them forth, are as 
prompt and nervous as the vannted sn. 
perior male. At atecent meeting they 
wuanimously resolved, “ that, as the ser- 
vices of the ladies can be usefully em- 
ployed in the general benevolent work, 
an Association of Ladies be now tornned 


to superintend the faithful application of 


sich funds as may be placed at their 
disposal, for supplying articles of Wear- 
Lig apparel to the imdustrions and dis- 
tresscul Poor, That a primary object 
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Died.} At Gainsboro’, 46, Mrs. Ammold, 
—61, Mrs. Ellis. —356, Mr. F. Ryley. 

At Spalding, 22, Mrs. Poucher. 

At Louth, Mrs. Spyvie.-94, Mr, Chas, 
Bingley. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Marquis of Staftord, and his neigh 
bour Mr, Swinnerton, have given ems 
ployment te every man desirous of work, 
upon their estates in Staffordshire, at the 
rate of 10s, per week; his lordship also 
distributes bread and beer to one lun- 
dred persons every day, at Trenthan 
Gate, an example worthy of imitation. 

Mariied.} Thomas Yate Hunt, esq. of 
the Brades, to Sarah, daughter of Samuel 
Cooke, esq. of Swan-hill House. 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, Mr. Shaw, to 
Miss Agnes Porter, both of Lane-end. 

Died.| At Litchfield, 91, Mrs, Mansell, 
widow of the late Mr. Alderman M.— 
Mrs, Sarah Sinith. 

At West Bromwich, 81, Mr. Jesson, 

At Brewood, Mr, Thomas Grundy. 

At Uttoxeter, Mrs, Elizabeth Banks. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

A correspondent informs us that, at 
Sirmingham, the American and gue 
trades, which formerly were the principal 
supports of that town, have fallen of 
very considerably ; and indeed trade al- 
together is so indifferent, that about five 
hundred men, who a short time ago were 
in the habit of gaining from two to six or 


 cight pounds per week, are now employed 
} at mending the roads, with the small 


with this Association shall be to ascer- | 
tain the degree of want, in regaid to | 


clothing, which now prevails in Leices- 
ter, and that forthis purpose it be di- 
vided into districts, and Ladies be re 
quested to take charge of them, and visit 
alt the honses of the Poor, and make a 
return of such particulars as are required 
ns the form now proceed.” 

Married.) Mr. John Clifford, of Sutton 


4 


Bonington, to Miss Catherine Barrow, of 


Keyworth. 
Mr. Tho. Worthington, of New Park- 
house, to Miss Clarke, of Neve Parks, 
ict.) At Leicester, Mr. R. Valentine, 
music terncher.— Mr. Horner.—Mrs, Colt- 
Moat. Mrs. Chester.—Mr. S.mens, sen, 
At Porshhororgh, G4, Mr. W. Cooper. 
At Belzrave, 75, Wim. Rickitts, esq. 
At Snarestone, 27, Mr. Wm. Gadsby. 
At Thornten, #1, the Rev. hich. Wood, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
cd.) Mr, Chas. Manbs, to Miss 
Pields 5- Mer. ‘I. Vichers, to Miss Eliza 
Baier: all of Louth. 
Mr. Fox, to Miss Wilson, of Gainsboro’, 
Mer. ‘Thooas Atkinson, to Miss Bar- 
throp, both of Giimsby. 


| 











| weekly pay of six shillings. ‘To alleviate 


in some measure the distress naturally 
uvising trom these circumstances, about 
the cud of November a subscription was 
entered into (which already amounts ta 
about 40001.) for the purpose of opening 
soup-shops. ‘The poor are now supplied 
at four different stations with this nutri- 
tious food, at the cheap rate of one 
penny for a quart of sonp anda piece of 
biead. A Society has atso been formed 
by the ladies of that piace, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the poor with clothing ; 


}a@ plan which it is to be hoped will be 


adopted by every town iu the country. 

Our last number observed, that the 
Hampden Club of this town amounted ta 
five hundred individuals: it seems the 
names enrolled are only about half that 
humber, but they are every day increas- 
ing. 

A late Birmingham paper very judici- 
ously observes, “ It is our wish that 
every atieption should be shown by our 
townsmen fo such illustrious foreigners 
as lay Visit us, but we question much 
the policy of throwing open every part of 
the manufactory to their attendants, We 
would rather recommend the practice of 
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the proprietor of one of our most exten- 
sive establisiments, who, when applied 
to, returned for answer, that he should 
be lappy to show the whole to his Impe- 
rial Highness (the Duke Nicholas), bat 
that his attendants could not be admit- 
ted.”—So restricted, the Duke did not 
avail himself of the permission! 

Marvied.| Job Power, esq. of Bentley, 
to Miss Greenway, of Minworth. 

'l. B. Dolben, esq. of Ipsley, to Miss 
Am Chambers, of Coventry. 

Died.] At Birmingham, in Canal-st, 24, 
Miss Oldtield.—In Great Hampton-st. 
18, Miss Ann Baldwin.—In Paradise-st. 
75, Mr. R. Whitmore Simpson. 

At Warwick, 85, Mr. Benj. Smart, one 
of the Society of Friends, an exeinplary 
ant justly esteemed character. 

At Lapworth-rectory, the Rev. James 
Way, A.M. rector of Adwell. 

At Oldswintord, 64, the Rev. Benjamin 
Carpeuter, of Stourbridge. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

This county continues its benevolence; 
the more opulent sce no restorative to 
the Poor, and generally persevere in 
their charitable contributions. 

Maried.] John Amphlett, jun. esq. of 
Clent-house, to Eliza, daughter of B. 
Benyon, esq. of Hanghton-hill. 

Mr. Edward Sankey, of Clun, to Miss 
Esther Lilwall, of Knighton. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Miss Powell. 

At Frodesley, Charlotte, daughter of 
the late Rev. Sir J. ‘I. C. Edwardes, bart. 

At Coomer, 84, Mrs. T. Bate. 

At Bromfield, Mrs. Maria Wood. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

At a late public meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Worcester, subscriptions were 
entered into for the relicf of the Poor. — 
A meeting also took place at Dudley, 
and subscriptions were entered into for 
a similar purpose. 

Married.] Charles Ludlow Walker, esq. 
of Redland, to Mary Aun, daugliter of 
the Rev. R. Pyndar, of Areley-house. 

Died.] At Worcester, Mr. Bridges, 

At Kidderminster, 74, Mr. W. Salmon, 

At Bewdley, Richard Bennett, esq. 

At Bromsgrove, 34, ‘Theresa, wite of 
the Rev. T. Davies. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] John Cooke, esq. to Miss 
Hardwick, both of Kmg’s Caple. 

Died.] At Leominster, Mrs. Cole, late 
of Ludlow. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMODTII, 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Tewkes- 
bury lately took place, for the purpose 
of adopting means to afford pal ea 

to the industrious Poor; when it ap- 
pearing, from a report made by the di- 
rectors of the poor, that a very large 
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proportion were stocking. manufactarers, 
it was the general opinion that the most 
effectual means would be fo raise a fund, 
by subscription, for the purchasing and 
manufacturing of cotton during the win. 
ter, under the directions of a committee 
consisting of the subscribers, the princé- 
pal hosiers, and the directors of the poor, 
The sum of 4000/, was considered neces. 
sary for establishing a fund safticient, and 
a stm considerably exceeding that was _ 
subscribed in a very short time, wholly 
amongst the inbabitants of the parish. 

Married.] Geo. Wallis, M.D. of Bris- 
tol, to Miss Eliza Oakes, of Derby. 

James Malden, M.D. of ‘Tewkesbury, 
to Fanny, danghter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Lucas, rector of Ripple. 

Dicd.] At Bristol, 65, Wm. Greaves, 
esq. merchant.—On the Welgh- Back, Mr. 
W. C. Bartlett, wine-merchant, 

At Cirencester, 76, ‘Tim. Stevens, esq. 

At Tewkesbury, Miss Frances Brown. 

At Chipping Sodbury, Captain Coa, 
R.M, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 


This county still participates in the 
national distress; and the daily compul- 
sive exposure of want still keeps oper 
the hand of benevolence. 

Marricd.| Mr. James King, to Miss 
Mary North. 

Mr. Wm. Carpenter, of Over Norton, 
to Miss E. Williams, of Great Rollvight. 

Dicd.] At Oxford, 62, Mr. Richard 
Buckingham. 

At Henley upon-Thames, Mr. James 
Clease, jun. 

At Woodstock, 65, Mr. Henry Powell. 

At Eusham, 75, Mr. Wm. Stanley. 


BUCKS AND BERKS, 

The humane of these countries are Con. 
stantly secking for operative alleviations 
of the distresses of the poor. 

Marricd.] VY. Tindall, esq. of cAyles- 
bury, and clerk of the peace for Buck- 
inghamshire, to Mary Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. H, Unthoff, rector of Hunting- 
field. 

At Seston, B. Richards, esq, merchant, , 
of London, to Anne, daughter of thelate , 
E. Francis, esq, of Lanbourue. ' 

Died.] At Abingdon, Mr. John Waite, 
one of the principal burgesses of that 
corporation.—v6, Christian Ann, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Strange, wine-merchant. 

At Binfield, at an advanced age, Lone 
isa, widow of the late Wm. Mac Kunnon, 
esq. 

HERTS AND BEDS- 

Married.} The Rev. G. Thackeray, 
D.D. provost. of King’s. College, Cam- 
bridge, to Mary Aun, daughter of the 
late A, Cottin, esq. of Cheverell, 
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The Rev. T. Pugh, of Kensworth, to 
Miss Bayly, of Redbourn. 

Died.} At Bedford, 26, F.J. Levins, esq. 

At Bishop's Stortford, 36, Susannah, 
wife of Mr. N.S. Machin. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A meeting, at which the Earl Fitzwil- 
Tiam presided, was lately held at Peter- 
borough, to consider of the best methods 
for the rclief of the Poor: liberal sub- 
scriptions weie entered into. 

Married.) Mr. Wm. Dunkley, to Miss 
Harris, both of Northampton. 

Mr. J. D. Flecknoe, to Miss Wilson, 
only daughter of Samuel W. esq. of 
Foxhill-bouse. 

Died.| At Northampton, 77, Mrs. Lin- 
mell: and, 50, Mr. Linnell, lier son. 

At Wellingborough, Mus. Harley.— 
Wn. Corrie, esq. 

At Oundle, éi, Thomas Hunt, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE AND MUNTS, 


The Bishop and Dean and Chapter of 


Fly have liberally subscribed tor the 
Poor. 

Married.] Mr. B. Barlow, te Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Day, both of Ely. 

The Rev. John Cricket Blake, fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, to Miss 
Elizabeth Tate, of Cambridge. 

Mr, T. Stanton, of Biinckley, to Miss 
Mary Gunnel, of Madingley. 

Died.) At Cambridge, Mr. M. Bishop. 

At Huntingdon, 74, Mrs. J. Rowe. 

NORFOLK. 

The several persons whose windows, 
&e. were broken during the disturbances 
in Nomwichin May last, were lately paid 


by the chief constahle the amount of 


their respective damages, in the whole 
about S001. thereby causing the poor- 
rates to be advanced sixpence in the 
potund.—It is evident that every person 
is more or less interested in the immedi- 
ate suppression of all attempts to dis- 
turb the public peace, and to commit 
acts of violeace and depredation, 

Slarvied.| My. Thagnas Sumpter, to 
Miss Harriet Howlett ;—Mr. Daniel Sea- 
mi, to Miss Mary Garnham: all of 
Nuewich. 

Mr. C. B. Rose, of Swaffliam, to Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, of Scole. 

Died.| At Norwich, 68, Mr. Robert 
Motlett..—69, Mis. Burton. 

\t Varmouth, 54, Mrs. Ducker, wife 
of Captain D. 

At Lynn, 68, Mr. Newham, respected. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.) Mr. John Cambridge, to 
Miss Kemp, both of Bury. 

At Ipswich, Edward Fox, esq. of Wel- 
liagton, to Hafituh, daughter of D, Alex- 
auder, esq. of Ipswieh, 


At Beecles, the Rev. J. W. Crabbe, to 
Miss Anna Maria Crowfoot. 

Died.| At Ipswich, 51, Mrs. S. Hare. 
—102, Mrs. Lockwood, a maiden lady, 

At Bungay, Mrs. R. Allcock. 

At Theberton, Cecilia, daughter of J. 
[. Whittington, esq. 

At Witherden Parsonage, the Hon. 
Mrs, Heury Leslic. 

ESSEX. 

The inhabitants of Harwich have raised 
a handsome subscription, for the purpose 
of employing the labouring Poor out of 
wotk, by collecting stones on the shore 





| to repair the neighbouring roads. 

} The Church Union Society, in the dio- 
 eese of St. David's, have adjudged their 
| benefaction premium of 501. to the Rev. 
| Hector Davies Morgan, curate of Castle 
| Hedingham, for his Essay on Baptism as 
an ordinance of Christ, &c. 

Married.) Mr. Clarke, of Chelmsford, 
to Miss Susan. Bell, of Sudbury. 

Denny Fitch, esq. to Miss E. Pettit, 
both of Steeple Bumstead. 

Divd.] At Colchester, 65, Thomas Bass 
kerfield, esq. a man greatly regretted 
for his general benevolence. 

At Saffron Walden, 53, G. Hall, esq. 

KENT. 

An alarming fire lately broke out at 
the York Hotel, Dover, which nearly 
destroyed the whole tm, 

Marricd.}] Mr. &. W. Wood, to Miss 
Emma Minton, of Canterbury. 

Thomas Minter, esq. of Wellmgton 
House, Littleburn, to Miss Jane Cathe- 
rine Wells, of Minster. 

Wm. Edward Heather, esq. to Mary 
Ann, daughter of the late Francis Arm- 
strony, esq. of Beersted House. 

Died.] At Canterbury, 59, Ann Maude, 
widow of S. Prince, csq. of Bristol. 

At Chatham, Henry ‘Thomas, son of G, 
White, esq. of the Navy Pay-office.—In 
Ordnance-place, 53, Mrs. Cellan; 34, 
Mrs. Durant.—Miss Merritt. 

SUSSEX. 

The Prince Regent has given special 
directions that all the superfluous animal 
food, soup, bread, vegetables, &c. shall 
be distributed in equal proportions to the 
distressed persons of Brighton, who are 
properly recommended as deserving of 
support. General Sir B. Bloomfield has 
communicated the royal pleasure, and a 
system of economy is introduced among 
the domestics that will have a good tens 
deucy, and hundreds of people will be 





supported by the Prince's bounty. 
Married.) The Rev. T. Valvntine, to 
Miss Webb, of Chichester. 
Died.| At Chichester, Mr. G. Moore. 





At Bognor, Jemima, eldest daughters 
of the late General Steward, al 
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y NMAMPSHIRRE, 
Married.) Mr. James Fitchett Burrell, 


merchant, to Miss Waller, daughter of 


Wim. W. esq. of Fareham. 

Licut. Wilcock, R.N. to Ann, daugh- 
ter of — Parrons, esq. of Bursledon. 

Joseph Stace, esq. to ‘Theresa, dangh- 
ter of John Keet, esq. of Elm Grove, 
Southsea, 

Died.) At Portsmouth, 29, Miss Susan, 
Macnamara, justly esteemed and _re- 
gretted.— Mrs. Holmes, generally re- 
spected.—-Mr. Haydon. 

At Grove-place, near Sout!ampton, 
Mrs. Stocker, widow of Capt. 8. R.N. 

At Southsea, Mr. Batchelor. 

WILTSHIRE, 


An association has been formed by the 
ladies of Melksham, for the employment 
and relief of the Female Poor. ‘They 
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have purchased, by subscription, a stock 


of materials for making apparel of every 
description, for which they are allowed 
to earn a certain sum per week; and 
these find a ready sale in the surrounding 
charitable families. 


Married.] Captain R. Russell, of the | 


Second Somerset Militia, to Frances, 
daughter of the late Rev. Henry Eyre, 
of Landford. 

Died.} At Salisbury, Mrs. M. Brodie. 

At Chippenham, Mrs. Hulbert. 

At Market Lavington, Miss 
Legge. 

At Urchfoot, 86, Mrs, Sara Party. 

At Westwood House, Mrs, Fisher, wi- 
dow of H, F. esq. 

SOMERSETSIIRE, 


We are happy to learn that the labour- 
ing and manutacturing Poor, of every 
denomination, in Wellington, are in full 
work, and likely to continue so until the 
middle of March, Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
of that place, lately entered into a con- 
tract to supply the East-India Company, 
at little or no profit to themselves, with 
a large quantity of woollen goods : this 
employs all the combexs, spinners, and 
weavers. 

Married.}| T. G. Harris, esq. to Miss 
Nash ;—Mr. Wm. Briscoe, to Miss Eli- 
aabeth Springtord;—Mr. Norkett, to 
Miss Price ;: all of Bath. 

Mr. H. Smith, to Miss Ann Adams, 
daughter of Edward Goldesborough, esq. 
of Wells. 

Died.] At Bath, three days after his 
marriage, Mr. Norkett, above-mentioned. 
—Mr. S. Goder, of London.—28, Mr. 
James Macquire.—Major-Gen. Thomas 
Napéan.—James Crawford, esq. 

At Taunton, suddenly, Miss Foy. 

At Frome, Captain Boys, R.N, 
British Lapy's Mag, No. 2°. 
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At Yeovilton, 68, the Rev. R. Cc 
Whalley, B.D. rector of Chelwood, 
At Hillgrove House, near Wells, Mrs. 
Tuson, wife of Richard T, esq. 
DORSETSHIRE. 


Over-Compton Mills, near Sherborne, 
were lately destroyed by fire: it 1s con- 
jectured to have been occasioned by in- 
cendiaries, 

Married.} George, eldest son of Geo. 
Lemon, esq. of Woodbrooke Farm, to 
Miss Elizabeth Webber, ot Corfe. 

W. J. L. Pesham, esq. of Woodhouse, 
to Miss Sarah Spear, of Mounckton-up- 
Wimborne. 

Mr. Robarts, of Burnham, to Miss 
Pope, of Weymouth. 

Died.] At Weymouth, Mrs. Gahagan, 
widow of Edward G. esq. 

At Poole, Wm. Buddens, esq. 

At Chettle, Mr. Dolling, celebrated 
for Ins skill in inoculation. 

At Longfield, Eliza, daughter of the 
late Rev. Mr. Harris, minister of St. 
John's, Newfoundland. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The Plymouth Committee for the re- 

lief of the Poor contemplate the cutting 


| a canal from that port to the neighbour- 


hood of Tavistock, where there ts mach 
waste land, which may thus be put in the 


| way of future improvement. 


! 





Married.) Wm. P. Smith, esq. of Ide, 
to Mrs. Mary Peake, widow of Captain 
Peake, R.N. 

At Gettisham, Edward Wm, Shold- 
ham, esy. of Deer Park, to Harriet, 
daughter of the late Thomas Rundell, 
esq. 

+. Rowe, esq. purser, R.N. to Miss FE. 
Mudge, of Highwick. 

Died.] At Exeter, 50, Mrs, Veysly, wi- 
dow of John V. esq. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Miller, wife of 
Thomas M. esq. agent victualler at that 
port. 

At Plymouth-Dock, in George-st. 54, 
Edmund Lockyer, esq. jun. M.D. beloved 
and regretted. 

At Dawlish, 72, Mrs. Susanna Tapley, 
greatly regretted. 

In Holsworthy, 76, Richard Kingden, 
esq. a justice of the peace tor this 
county, 

CORNWALL. 

The mining interest of this county 1s 
reviving; and the comforts of the la- 
bouring Poor revive in the same pro- 
portion. 

Married.) At Falmouth, Capt. Brown, 
to Louisa, daughter of the late James 
Tippett, esq. 

Died.) At Teshaverne; Josias Cocke, 
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esq. one of the principals of Treskerby | and very justly lamented.--Mary, the 


mine, daugliter of the fate ‘Thomas Roch, esq. 
At Hayle Copper-house, 54, Mr. Arun- a Baugets Mrs. Jones, widow of 

dol Pryor. | Hugh J. esq. 
—— WALES. | At Gwyrélas, Mrs. Lloyd, wife of R. 
Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. has taken into | Lloyd, esq. ; F 

his employ all the Poor in the neighbour- | At Heullan, 60, David Lewis, esq. a 


hood of the hospitable mansion of Wynn- | justice of the peace for the counties of 
stay. Their labour is directed to agri. | Pembroke and Caermarthen, 
cultural purposes, the repairs of roads, | SCOTLAND. | 
&c. agreeably to his recommendation to Marricd.] Sir Neil Menzies, bart. to 
other land proprietors at his cattle-show. | Miss G,. C, Norton, daughter of F. Not- 
The Marquis of Anglesea has industri- | ton, esq. one of the barons of the Exche- 
ously enquired into the nature and extent | quer for Scotland. 
of the distresses of the Poor on his estates Died.] At Glasgow, the Rev. J. M. 
in Wales, and is liberally adopting mea- | Ray, author of a new translation of the 
sures to alleviate them. Bible. : 
Married.) Lieut. A. Kennedy, R.N. At Dumfries, Miss E. M‘Murdo, late 
to Maria, only daughter of the late | of Bai badoes. 
Dennis Pincock, esq. of Popc-hill, Ha- IRELAND. 
vertordwest. Almost every parish in Dublin has pass- 
Thomas Phillips, esq. surveyor of the | ed pointed resolutions on the subject ot 
Customs, to Miss Margaret Havaid, both | sinecures and excessive taxation, 
of Milton. | Married.) R. D. Brady, esq. of Dub- 
At Pembroke, Captain Morgan, of | lin, to Miss Blennerhassett, of the county 
the East-India Company’s service, to | of Kerry. 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Geo. Jones, J. Perrier, jun. esq. of Cork, to Ja- 





of Hodgeéston. queline, daughter of Wm. Fennell, esq. 
Died.) At Swansea, 24, the Rev. W.S. | resident British consul at Bourdeaux. 
Davids, of Gower. Died.) At Dublin, 43, T. R. Babing- 


At Haverfordwest, 42, Mrs. Marten, | ton, esq. 
widow of Johu M. esq. highly esteemed | At Lismore, 100, the Rev. Dr. Jessop. 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 


en 


PON foreign appearances, what | pression, without the vibration of 

shall we say to you, ladies, but | some generous chord; but, in the 
that this month exceedingly resem-| instance of Spanish America, the 
bles the last? Sovereigns seem to| sympathies and the patriotism of a 
be going on as usual, and so do} Briton point the same way. Its free- 
subjects,—the one withholding, and | dom will serve us, and we may even 
the other suffering. France is evi-| atford to wish for it, without  in- 
dently in great ferment, and Ger-| trenching upon that exclusive love 
many is scarcely less so; of Spain, | o¢ tsuntry, which calculates uni- 
we are allowed to learn but little ; | versal good by the Custom-house 
but of Spanish America our igno- | books. 
rance is not soextreme: it is known} It is quite unnecessary for us to 
to be in the crucible, and likely to} dwell upon the state of things at 
emerge free and purified. What-| home. The distresses of the manu- 
ever may be the speculative politics | facturing districts, alas! are well 
of individuals, and the close inte- | known, and the dismal picture of 
rests of our country, that bosom must | misery in Spital-Fields is but a tod 
be sordid indeed which can contem- | faithful representation of the suffer- 
plate the escape of shackled millions | ings of unemployed Poverty in every 
from thralling despotism and op-! part of the kingdom, It is con- 
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solmg, however, to perceive the 
energy which is displayed by the peo- 
ple in the relief of one another, and 
the voluntary tax which compe- 
tency levies upon itself, to rescue 
sinking humanity from famine and 
despair. So great, indeed, is the 
effort, that its dpration for any 
length of time is impossible. The 
ministers say that all will be well, 
and we hope they are right; but we 
should be much more satisfied if 
they would afford us a date, or 
allow us a few premises to form one 
for ourselves. One position is evi- 
dent—things cannot remain long as 
they are; and, if they do not quick- 
ly amend, they will get rapidly 
worse. We do not hesitate to assert 
that, in our opinion, Great Britain 
has seen its greatest commercial 
era ; 
ourselves to that fact, because we 
think that it has been foo exclusively 
commercial; and, could we but for- 
get the intermediate starving off 
that would follow, we should rejoice 
at the final settlement of its com< 


merce upon a much more circum- | 


scribed basis. But what signifies what 
we wish: the great tide of circum- 


stance rolls on, impelled by a power | assumptions ; 
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but we can easily reconcile 
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cable few who stole the fire-arms, 
and who, but for the frantic and ob- 


jectless conduct of one individual, 


would have excited only laughter 
and contempt. ‘The apprehension 
of the younger Watson would doubt- | 
less call for the sternest mood of 
Justice, because, whatever shadow 
the insanity of despair may throw 
over guilt, his is of a kind that cane 
not be wholly eclipsed; but his pu- 
nishment, and the minor castigation 
of one or two of the pilferers, seems 
all the atonement necessary to of- 
fended law. There is doubtless a 
violent inclination among the suffer. 


| ing classes to effect alteration, but 


it really seems to partake of an en- 
thusiasm which the gibbet would 
increase instead of allay. We need 
not observe, that the burning of 
Protestants in Smithtield only pro- 
pagated their creed; and, until times 
of ease and plenty, it is quite evident 
that as much indulgence is due to 
misery and despair as can be dis- 
played with safety, Blind, indeed, 
must that man or minister be, who 
cannot be brought to see that there 
isa spirit, even in the lowest walks 
of life, which may inflame to great 
and that, to march 


which smiles at human wishes, and | such enthusiasts to the scaffold, ex- 


mocks at human foresight. 


ulting, triumphant, and rejoicing to 


It may be expected that we should | die for their opinions, would be the 


speak of the late riots; but what | 
can we say worth attending to on a 
subject which has filled the columns | 


extreme of folly, to say nothing of 
the danger: besides, it would not 
be advisable to shew that /ow men 


of every newspaper for several weeks, | | only are ready to die for their prin- 


Our Miscellany is not a record of | 
facts, and comment on this subject 
is by no means essential to it. We 
do not think the meetings of large 
bodies of people either advisable or 
effective; but we cannot be brought 
to pronounce that the late assembly 
in Spa-Fields reflects any thing upon 
the temper of the great mass of 
those who composed it, who were 
evidently uninfluenced by the despi- 





ciples. 

Where all this will end, we know 
not; but, unless there is a great 
giving of all classes towards each 
other, from the throne to the hovel, 
as Hamlet says, ‘* it cannot and it 
will not come to good ;” for, to use 
another of his expressions, ‘ the 
times are out of joint:” but, happily 
for us, we assume not to be ‘ born 
to set them right.” 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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PARISTAN COSTUME. 


MHE fashionables wear spangled vel- 

vets, but plain velvet is more general, 
and silk plush is particularly in favoar. 
They line black velvet hats with white, 
lilac, and rose. These hats are made 
like silk plush hats, with long ties, and a 
bow for ornament. Inthe centre of ihe 
bow there is sometimes a steel or pearl 
buckle, placed in a diagonal direction. 
Some flat flowers, cut in mother-of-pearl, 
trequentty form an ornament with toques. 
Nearby all the toyues have a handeau, the 
Tmddte of which is always full, but the 
other parts heavy in pleasing variety. 


The flower named beat’s-ear, made otf 


velvet, remains fashionable. I[t 1s often 
seen in the same bouquet, one ot which 
is the colour of the hat, 





WALKING DRESS. 

A cambric-muslin high dress, trimmed 
at the bottom with a single flounce. The 
body, composed entirely of work, ts fitted 
to the shape. Long sleeve, plain, and 
finished with a triple row of narrow lace. 
Pelisse, crimson velvet, lined with white 
sarsnet. Collar small, and standing up 
to support a lace raff, which is worn 
open. Bonnet of white satin, tnter- 
mixed with a large bunch of faney flow- 
ers, and a quilling of tulle in front. 

FULL DRESS. 

A white crape frock over straw-co- 
floured satin, ornamented round the bor- 
der with garlands of roses. Body ot 


‘straw coloured satin, ornamented, to 


correspond with the skirt; wreath formed 
of blond and tull-blown roses. White kid 
shoes and gloves. Hair full curled in 
front, and short at the ears. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Buvy and Bmulation’ will be concluded in our next number. 
We are sorry to inform Hd. R. that we have mislad his poem of “ Edward 
and Caroline > but hope that we shall recover tt by next month. 


The “ Maid of Moy” tu aur next. Qur Poetry is always printed early in the 


month. 


ANGLicA, Yes 


The versification of JOHN is not exactly polished enough to meet the eyes of 
Jane yet awhile ; but we beg to assure our fair and scusible Correspondent whe 
owns that signature, that it betrays infinite admiration. Has John seen Jane?— 


we hope not, for the honour of the thing. 


Moreover, we doubt the capacity of that 


swain for love who never cherished in a romantic corner of his heart some delight- 
ful abstraction. This appears to be John's case; and we are glad of it, as it 
augurs much in favour of his future poetry. etling sentiment aside, and confin- 
ing ourselves to absolute fire and flame, it has been thought that idea goes quite as 
Sar as substance, even in that way. Nay, some people say that, in love, idea is 


every thing, or that every thing is idea ; 


but we intreat our fair readers to believe 


that we despise these amatory Antinomians as positive heretics. All we mean to 
assert is, that fancy-painting will go u great way :—us witness, that romantic 
stutuary, old “ Pyg—what d'ye call him —Malion,” Don Quixote, J. J. Rousseaty 
Lord Byron, and, lastly, our Correspondent, John. But hold—after all, John may 
know Jane, which will spoil all our wit: for our mutual honour, therefore, we 
hope this will not prove to be the fact, particularly as John intends to be a poet. 


- Aelia, 


a 
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ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. 
Page 589, col. 2, line 8, for Pyrrhus read Pyrrha. 
— S90, — v, — 15 frem bottom, yor resembling read like. 
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